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ayn oppressed Christians of that island. Tur- 
—_ HE eventofAugustthat key has another incipient revolt on hand in 
\ will live in history long Macedonia which is regarded as more dan- 
\ . P P , —— 
after its campaign lies  gerous to the peace of Europe than the 
are forgotten is the troubles in Crete and Armenia, in which 
n) \ statement of Mr. Bal- last “the unspeakable Turk” has renewed 
XY four, leader of the Brit- his butchery, while the Christian nations 





ish House of Commons, have stood by eyeing each other and illus- 








TOS z=" + just before Parliament trating the Church’s lack of social efficien- 

> a4 —_ . . . . 
SLAVS was prorogued, that the cy. If the churches of Christian lands ear- 
negotiations of Lord Salisbury and Secre- ried their principles into politics the mon- 


tary Olney in regard to an arbitration of the  strous spectacle of their European and 
Venezuela boundary had progressed so far American representatives fiddling diploma- 





and so fovorably as to give assurance of ul- cy while martyrs perish and lust revels with 
timate accomplishment. The larger move- his prey and the Herod of the Porte slaugh- 
ment for an international court is also ad- ters innocent children would be impossible. 
vancing. “The greatest event of the cen- Think of our government’s representative 
tury will probably be the subject of college leaving his post to come home while mas- 
debates for some time to come. If the ne-  sacres were still going on, and our govern- 
zotiations for a general court of arbitra- ment putting no one in the place he had 


tion are carried to a successful issue, that dishonored by incompetency and inhuman- 
event will rank well up in the front among’ ity! Let the nation pour letters into 
the achievements of the last 100 years.” “Gray Gables, Buzzard’s Bay, Mass.,” in 
Great Britain has also won some slight cred- such a snow storm as shall turn our Presi- 
it in a quarter where she sadly needed it by dent’s thoughts from fishing smacks to war 
refusing to join the “Powers” in blockading — ships. 

Crete against aid from Greece long enough Japan is becoming more Europeanized 
for the Turks to subdue the rebellion of the than she planned, for just as she is becom- 
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ing a formidable competitor of Christian 
nations in the markets and so a seeming 
answer to those who say that silver mono- 
metalism would necessarily put us back 
commercially, the “labor problem” has ap- 
peared there in the faint cry of her over- 
worked and underpaid toilers for less work 
and more pay. It is to be hoped that Japan, 
so swiftly civilized in other respects, will 
not take so many centuries of pain as Eu- 
rope has required to establish industrial jus- 
tice. Meantime her eastern rival is follow- 
ing in her footsteps. Li Hung Chang, who 
is commonly grouped with Gladstone and 
Bismarck, the world’s three grand old men, 
is going from nation to nation, studying the 
secrets of national prosperity, among which 
he had recognized Christian teachings as 
one before he left China, having earnestly 
requested at the close of the war that more 
Christian teachers be sent to his country, 
whose greatest peril is that its only visible 
statesman is so old. 


TENDENCIES AND GROWTH OF SOCIALISM. 
Those who use the word “socialist” and 
“anarchist” as equivalents in condemning 
political opponents who are neither, will be 
surprised at the exclusion of anarchists 
from the recent international congress of 
socialists in London. “Socialists are bitter- 
ly opposed to wars, regarding them as mere 
slaughterings designed, not in the interest 
of the laboring classes, but for the aggran- 
The 
German papers make it one of their stock 
charges against the large and growing par- 
ty of Social Democrats, that they would not 


dizement of sovereigns and nobles. 


respond to the Kaiser’s call to arms even 
against France. This the Socialist leaders 
deny, affirming their loyalty; but there is 
no doubt that the effect of the movement all 
over Europe is to weaken the feeling of 
They are 
brotherhood, and 
must henceforth prove a strong deterrent 


nationalism among the masses. 
after an international 


to the precipitation of war.” That Socialism 
is growing in Europe is abundantly shown 
by its roles in Germany and especially by 
the recent leap of that vote in Belgium to 
100,000 more than its last vote in 1894. 


HOPES OF PROHIBITION IN CANADA. 


The Liberals of Canada have taken the 
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reins of government with solemn promises 
to further temperance legislation to the full 
extent of constitutional powers. 
There are signs of hedging in the chief or- 
gan of the party, the Toronto Globe, which 
is arguing that moral suasion is better thun 
legislation, as if both were not best of all, 
but the moral earnestness of Canadians is 
too much aroused to be trifled with, and the 
new government of Hon. Wilfred Laurier 
will probably keep its pledge and take a 
plebisute, that is a popular vote of the 
whole dominion (whose verdict cannot be 
doubtful as all the provinces save Quebec 
have already so voted for prohibition,) and 
on finding that a majority of the people 
want prohibition, is bound to enact it, hav- 
ing full assurance, in the decision of the 
Privy Council of the Empire, of its power to 
do so. The new premier of Ontario, Hon. 
A. S. Hardy, has given a delegation of the 
Dominion Temperance Alliance, headed by 
Mayor Fleming, of Toronto, satisfactory 
assurances that the liquor traffie shall be 
restricted in Ontario, pending action by the 
Dominion, to the utmost extent of his 
power. 

THE CHURCH 


their 


AND FREE SILVER. 
Turning from international news to na- 
tional, the reformer notes as the chief cur- 
rent problem, the question, What ought 
preachers and the religious press to say 
about silver? It is significant of a general 
estimate of the importance of the issues in- 
volved, that the majority of the leading re- 
ligious papers assume that is is not beyond 
their province to speak out in politics at 
this time. Drs. MacArthur, Cuyler and 
Wayland and some others have counted the 
free silver proposals of Democrats and Pop- 
ulists so immoral as to call for severest con- 
demnation, which was given, in the first 
case, in the pulpit in the other two, in the 
religious press, Dr. MacArthur declares the 
free silver speeches to be made up of “lungs, 
lunacy and lareeny.” Some other preach- 
ers have felt called upon to preach against 
“sold bugs.” Many mere are uncertain 
what they ought to do. The writer has a 
practical test for all such cases. He di- 
vides reform problems into two groups, one 
of which is in the proclamation stage, the 
other in the conference stage, the first in- 
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cluding questions such as gambling, im- 
purity, Sabbath-breaking and _ intemper- 
ance, in which the parting of the ways be- 
tween right and wrong is so plain that the 
public conscience, especially the Christian 
conscience, recognizes it unmistakably, and 
needs only to be roused to choose and fol- 
low the right; the other group including 
questions such as woman suffrage and free 
silver, in which equally conscientious, 
equally Christian men, hold opposite views 
because the division between right and 
wrong is not self-evident, because the re- 
form proposed has not been argued through 
to the general conviction of right minded 


, 


HUNG 


CHANG 


people. 
the 


Only reforms that have reached 
proclamation stage are suitable for 
preaching, which is the appeal to conviction 
for the conference 
stage may well be taken up by the religious 
press in a “free parliament” (as in The 
Kingdom,) with opportunity for both sides 
to 


action. Reforms in 


reason together without abuse, or in 


church conferences where, as in the Ohio 


Congregational Conferences on capital and 
labor, both sides can compare notes in a 


calm search for justice and peace. 
The torrent of epithets that the public is 
getting when arguments are the need of the 


hour reminds us that Paul Louis Courier 
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once said in explanation of a bitter attack 
made upon him by a certain French profes- 
sor, “I fancy he must be vexed. He 
me Jacobin, plagiarist, rebel, thief, poison- 
er, forger, leper, madman, imposter,, libel- 


calls 


er, a horrible, filthy, grimacing ragpicker. 
I gather what he wants to say. 
that he and I are not of the same opinion, 


He means 


and this is his only way of putting it.” 

It is clearly the duty of the pulpit and re- 
ligious press to preach toleration, and to 
the 
alarms raised for political ends but likely 


eultivate skepticism toward current 
to make an end ofourcommercial prosperity 
if we cannot instead end the people’s fears. 
When 
woman who believed all the campaign lies 
that had been 
skeptic, took her Bible and let it down into 
Many Christians are to- 


Jefferson was elected, a Christian 


uttered against him as a 


the well to save it. 
day putting their bibles into hiding, forget- 
ting that word twice associated with hours 
of national trial, “The Lord reigneth.” The 
writer does not believe in free silver, but 
neither does he believe that increasing our 
currency three per cent (estimate of The 
Outlook.) would do half as much harm as is 
the 
On the other hand, he be- 


already being done by exaggerated 
alarm about it. 
lieves that the slow “appreciation of gold,” 
if there be such a thing, has done the farmer 
and the country far less harm than the sud- 
den appreciations and depreciations of 
grain and stocks by the gamblers of the 
exchanges, while monopoly has_ also 
harmed more than monometalism and the 
depreciation of property and manhood by 
Let 
us calmly find the truth, in any case, The 


Christian sociologist rejoices that the whole 


drink has been most disastrous of all. 


social problem is being opened for popular 


study. “The sovereign people” must now 
read something besides novels and news to 
take an intelligent part whether in conver- 


sation or election, this year. 


COMMON SENSE IN THE COURTS, 


The best state news is that Governor 
Matthews, of Indiana, has won in his legal 
fight against the Roby race tracks. The 
Supreme Court has reversed the decision of 
the lower court which was in favor of the 
track owners. To avoid the law prohibiting 


continuous racing in one place for more 
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than fifteen days, the owners of the famous 
Roby track constructed two other tracks 
as close to Roby as could conveniently be 
The lower court held that this was 
no violation of the law, and Governor 
Matthews carried the case to the Supreme 
Court, with the above result. 


done. 


The presid- 
ing judge holds that to say the court cannot 
judicially know from the evidence that the 
two new tracks were built for the purpose 
of getting back the two-thirds of the rac- 
ing period taken away by the statute is to 
say that “the law requires the courts to ab- 
dicate their common sense and close their 
eyes to facts which all reasonable beings 
understand and interpret in the same way.” 
Let this decision be published everywhere 
for the benefit of the numerous judges who 
have more law than “common sense” and so 
allow just such frauds as was here attempt- 
ed. This decision is especially needed in 
Maryland, where the same fraud that Roby 
attempted in vain is in successful operation, 
perhaps because her Governor’ has _ less 
pluck than Indiana’s, as New York’s cer- 
tainly has, for Gov. Morton has twice signed 
bills to legalize thinly disguised race gam- 
bling in palpable violation of the new con- 
stitution. 


rEMPERANCE GAINS AND LOSSES. 


best 
news, her Populist convention having nom- 


Georgia gives us the temperance 
inated, in spite of the bosses (as in the na- 
tional Republican and Democratie conven- 
tions,) the people’s choice, a man who is 
first of all a prohibitionist, on a platform 
that demands the abolition of all traffie in 
intoxicating beverages, with government 
sale for medicines and arts only. Mr. Wat- 
-andidate for vice presi- 
dent, spoke boldly for this platform, which 


son, the Populist 


is likely to win as in local option victories 
in one hundred counties it has been shown 
that a majority of the voters of the state 
are for prohibition. 
ner state in local option territory at pres- 
ent, but Georgia promises to be the first 
Southern State to crown its local option 
victories with the capstone of statutory 
prohibition for the whole Comminwealth. 
While the Empire State of the South is 
moving to the front in the South, on the 
temperance question, the Empire State of 


Mississippi is the ban- 























































PRINCE 


the North still leads the rear in the whole 
country with a saloon to every 150 inhabit- 
ants, despite the new Raines law, whose 
the whole country with a 
every one hundred and fifty inhabitants, 
despite the taines 
origin should have led all to expect that it 
would accomplish little or nothing for tem- 
perance. The Outlook reminds us'that the 
fact that it has greatly exceeded expecta- 
tions in producing revenue 1s proof in itself 
that it has correspondingly failed in re- 
stricting the drink traffic. The Wine and 
Spirit Gazette says (Voice Aug. 13:) “The 


saloon to 


new law, whose 


Pennsylvania dealers have come to appreci- 
ate the many advantages of the principles 
embodied in the Raines law. 
throughout the country will please make a 
note of this.” 


Liquor papers 


Let all foes of the saloon also 


BISMARCK. 





And let them also send aid 


“make a note.” 
to South Dakota in her approaching fight 
for the retention of her prohibitory law. 
Rev. A. E. Carhart, Pres. Christ- 
ian Citizenship League, Elk Point, South 
Dakota. 


Address 


INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS IN STATE POLITICS. 
reached 
stages of industrial politics to which all the 
The enthusiastic nom- 


Michigan and Delaware have 
states are tending. 
ination of Mayor Pingree, of Detroit, the 
anti-monopoly champion, for Republican 
governor of Michigan, and the decided suc- 
cess of the single-tax canvass in Delaware, 
in spite of the ridicule and inprisonment of 
its advocates, are hints that such “ques- 
tions” are everywhere soon to be “issued” 
and should be studied at once that they may 
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be wisely treated as they come up ere long 
for action, first in states, and then—prob- 
ably in 1900—in the national field. 
Pingree’s nomination, like so many others 
recently, was made by the people and in 
spite of the “machine.” 
movement in Delaware is also a popular 


Mayor 


The single-tax 


movement which political machines have in 
vain opposed. 
\ “TIP” FOR ANTI-GAMBLING CRUSADES. 
The preacher who does not read the rac- 
ing columns of his newspaper in these days 
The 
writer has several times defeated the race- 


misses important “tips” on reform. 


gamblers by reading their confidential la- 
ments over their defeats and their plans as 
to their next move. It may be expected 
that the trick they have played in New York 
will be attempted in many legislatures this 
winter, namely, the legalizing of the per- 
ambulating book maker while seeming to 
forbid all book making, as has been done, 
first in England,and then by the Angloman- 
jiacs of New York. Such eminent names as 
J. Pierpont Morgan and President Kruger 
the 
New York Jockey Club will be paraded as 


and others who nominally belong to 


proof that what the club approves must be 
innocent. But any one who, like the wri- 
ter, is keeping the published records in 
New York papers of the unrestricted gam- 
bling done in defiance of the constitution 
under the approval of this criminal club, 
will be able to show that such names have 
vice and lawless- 


been lent to wholesale 


ness, 


“SABBATH REFORM. 


The banner city of the month is Auburn, 
N. Y., where the pastors, aided by laymen, 
after arousing the public by a great indig- 
nation meeting which was addressed by fif- 
teen pastors and professors under the five 
minute rule, have suppressed the innova- 
tion of Sunday baseball at its very incep- 
tion. Only a year or two since the East- 
ern boundary of the “wild west,” was Cin- 
cinnati, the boundary running back north- 
west through tough Terre Haute to Chi- 
cago, east of which line there was neither 
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Sunday theatre nor professional Sunday 
baseball. But both these pickets of the 
wild west have been stealing eastward this 
summer, mostly unopposed as anyone can 
see who reads the amusement advertise- 
ments on Saturday and the sporting col- 
umns of Monday, neither of which should 
be overlooked by any pastor who does not 
wish to the air. The example of 
Auburn should be widely followed and may 


fire in 


be the more easily in that the whole story 
and the whole argument is issued in a broad 
side, “Living Question” edited by that inde- 
D. W. H. Hubbard, 
who will send a sample free or a hundred 
for $3.00. It is the best sort of Sabbath 
reform “tract” partly because not in tract 
form, but a newspaper. 


fatigable pastor, Rev. 


The Sabbath in most other places is los- 
ing ground for lack of defenders, notably so 
in New Orleans, where Sunday saloons have 
been reopened, and in England, where the 
cavalier element has at last secured the Sun- 
day opening of museums, between which as 
an amusement, and the Sunday theatre, 


there is no defensible position, nor yet be- 


tween the Sunday theatre and what goes 
with it in the Continental Sunday, the Sun- 
day factory. 

CURFEW. 

It is significant of growing vice and se- 
cret. heartbreaks that every day in some 
town or city—Columbus is a recent case— 
the curfew ordinance is being enacted to 
call in minors from the streets at 9 o’clock. 
“The very devil seems to come on young 
people with the dark,” said a Y. M. C. A. 
secretary to the writer with much feeling. 
But it will be found that the laws against 
police gazettes and obscene bill posters and 
more corrupting plays and Sunday picnic 
grounds will have to be enforced also or 
curfew will not cure the swift-spreading 
Not a curfew bell 
only, but loud alarm bells are needed to 


cancer of social vice. 


rouse careless parents and sleeping church- 
es to the increasing perils of young and old, 
which advance only because God’s sentinels 
do not “watch and fight and pray.” When 
they awake and unite, the evils that assail 
us shall be put to flight. 
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Field Editor 


EXTRAORDINARY 


message has _ just 


been delivered to 
If con- 
tele- 
it would read: 
world 
the 

of its greatest crisis 
since the time of Christ.” 


Christendom, 
densed into a 
eram 
“The 


stands on 


today 
brink 








If a postal ecard containing the above sen- 


tence were sent to inhabitant of 


Christendom, few would credit the startling 


every 


announcement. 

Simultaneously the exclamation would 
burst forth from their lips: “Impossible! 
We have seen no wonders, we have felt no 
You 


thrills, we have heard no rumblings. 


are surely mistaken, sir!” 

Waiving for the present the truth or fal- 
sity of the message, it is a well-known fact 
that the greatest forces operating in the 
world, the spiritual forces, cannot be ap- 
prehended by the senses. They can only 
The testi- 
mony of history is also significant: that the 


be seen by the eve of the soul. 


mass of humanity has rarely perceived the 
turning points of this world’s destiny until 
Little did the 
agine the whole universe was groaning and 


they were past. Jews im- 
travailing, as they watched the lowly Jesus 
treading the highways and byways of Pal- 
estine. 

As Noah’s townsmen passed where he was 
building the ark, they probably saw no 
cloudbursts, nor heard any extraordinary 
rumblings of thunder, nor felt any earth- 
quake. Likely those that did pause a mo- 
ment to gaze at the queer doings of the old 
man, went away nodding significantly to 
their foreheads 


each other and touching 





BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


) THE CRISIS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
y DANIEL S. GREGORY’S STIRRING BLAST TO CHRISTIANS. W 
By GEORGE T. B. DAVIS, 


or Our 


W 


e 
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Day 


they said: “‘There’s evidently a screw loose 


up there, but it isn’t any great matter, his 


mania will harm no_ one.” Little 
did they dream that in a few days 
they would be caught and hurled to de- 


truction in a swirling maelstrom of angry 


waters. Illustrations might be multi- 


plied, but these will reveal the perpetual per- 
sistence of the populace in refusing to see 
God's finger in the signs of the times. No 
material spectacles will enable men to read 
spiritual handwriting. It makes one’s 
heart ache to consider how often the race 
the tidal 


has failed to discern waves of 


crises, and so has been buried beneath 
them. 
THE MESSAGE AND THE MESSENGER 


From the midst of this financial ag>, when 
material progress tends to obscure the spir- 
itual 


hidden from sight the Sun of Righteousness 


horizon, and money has well nigh 


nd the stars of God’s providences, there 
has arisen, above the babel of babblings re- 
the 


rarding the supremacy of science and 
f 


downfall of religion, the sound of a 
tone of 


voice 
ringing out with a clearness and 
authority that compels attention. 

“The 
clock of destiny is striking twelve—and, 
As the 
hours have passed the doors. of the great 
To- 


lies 


The words of the voice are these: 


alas, the world does not know it! 
chamber have been opened one by one. 
Within 


the jewel of earth’s most precious oppor- 


day they are all swung wide. 


tunity. Go in and possess it at once, ere 


the doors close and it be too late!” pleads 
the voice. 
“Neglect getting it,’ comes in thundering 


tones,” and your children will weep for un- 


told generations!” 
The voice then gives the interpretation 


of the parable: “The clock is the will of 
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God; the noonday chime is Christ’s call to 
Christians; the doors are the gateways of 
the nations; the chamber is the earth; the 
opportunity is the immediate evangeliza- 
tion of the world.” 

“Christ’s trumpet-call to the ministry,” 
isthe title of the volume containing this 
stirring proclamation. 

The author Rev. Daniel S. Gregory, D. D., 
L. L. D., is ex-president of Lake Forest Uni- 
versity, late managing editor of the Stand- 
ard Dictionary, editor of the Homiletic Re- 
view, author of works on logic, ethics, and 
soon. Thus it is seen that the promulgator 
of these propositions is a man of no mean 
reputation or learning whatever may be his 
errors or fallacies, 
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Perhaps it is more than a mere coinci- 
dence that Dr. Gregory’s name is Daniel. 
At any rate like his historic namesake, he 
has attempted to read God’s handwriting. 

The task to which he set himself would 
surely have appalled any but a Daniel. In- 
stead of deciphering certain hieroglyphics 
written in plain sight on the wall, our 
prophet has. been compelled to trace the 
intricate winding of God's finger through- 
out events extending over a period of nine- 
teen hundred years. 

If, then, the modern seer has given us the 
right interpretation, all honor to him, and 
woe to Christendom if she neglects to 
hearken to the handwriting! 


Il. INTERPRETING THE tHANDWRITING. 


addresed principally to ministers, 

the main message it contains applies 
not a whit less to the laity than to the 
clergy. 

The text he chooses as the foundation 
upon which to erect his structure is fa- 
miliarly known as “the great commission.” 
As recorded by Mark, it reads: 

“Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature. He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved; but he that 
believeth not shall be damned.” 

Dr. Gregory insists that this commission 
is of the nature of a command, and coming 
from Christ, the creator, redeemer and Lord 
of all Christians, its authority is absolute. 
It was intended not for the apostles only, 
but for the church in all ages. It binds the 
church: 

“To furnish the messengers of salvation 
to carry the gospel into all the world, and to 
supply the pecuniary means and the moral 
and material support needed to sustain 
them in the completion of the world-wide 
task assigned by the command. As ad- 
dressed to the ministry, it includes the re- 
quirement that, as the messengers and 


\ LTHOUGH Dr. Gregory’s words are 


mouthpieces of Christ and the official lead- 
ers and guides of the church, they shall 
take up the great task and push it to its 
completion, keeping the commission always 
before the church, 


instructing, guiding, 





leading, inspiring and impelling her to the 
accomplishment of her divinely assigned 
task.” 

EXCUSES OF THE PAST. 

It will be observed that the command, 
“Go ye” is in the present tense, thereby 
meaning “Do it now.” Hence Dr. Greg- 
ory well says: 

“That command with the obligation it 
carries for the salvation of the lost world, 
has rested upon every generation of the 
Christian membership and the Christian 
ministry, from the beginning until today; 
and Christ has held every generation re- 
sponsible from the beginning until now— 
unless it could give the best of reasons for 
not fulfilling the requirements of the Great 
Commission.” 

The author says that two excuses have 
ever been given in the past by the church, 
for its failure to carry out the command: 

First—“The world is inaccessible to the 
messengers of the gospel.” 

Second—“The Christian church cannot 
furnish the pecuniary means necessary to 
send these messengers immediately into all 
the world.” 

He then throws out the pertinent query: 

“Do these hold as valid reasons still; or 
have they come to be mere pretexts to cover 
up the unwillingness of the church to obey 
the command of her Lord?” 




















THE HOUR OF DUTY UPON US. 

In his next breath he denies their validity 
by declaring: 

“Christendom has come to the fore. The 
learning and wealth and power of the world 
are in its hands. God calls upon the 
church and the ministry to complete the 
conquest of the world for Christ—not one, 
five, ten, twenty generations hence, but 
ABSOLUTELY NOW, IN THIS PRESENT 
GENERATION.” 

Dr. Gregory then sets 
himself to prove this 
prodigious proposition 
by appealing to nature 
and to history, and by 
quoting facts and fig- 
ures concerning the 
condition of Christen- 
dom today. 

It is a fact beyond 
dispute that until the 
present century large 
sections of the globe 
were practically unap- 
proachable. But by 
“a most remarkable 
series of providences” 
extending throughout 
the Christian era, every 
inhabited portion of 
the world is’ to- ** 
day physically accessible. 

The three principal factors in effecting 
this change have been magnetism, steam 
and electricity. In a most gracious man- 
ner God has revealed each of these to men 
at that particular time in which they would 
be used to help instead of to hinder his 
great plan of the salvation of the world. 

Search and see! Was the mariner’s com- 
pass discovered and used to enlarge the 
known world when a pall of darkness had 
Overspread the early church? No! The 
renaissance and reformation had begun be- 
fore Columbus discovered America! 

It was not until heathenism and Moham- 
metanism had been repulsed, and until the 
Catholie countries of Greater Spain, Greater 
Portugal and Greater France were declin- 
ing, and Protestant England had come to 
the front, that the steam engine began its 
work of annihilating space and time. 
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I believe moreover I am warranted in 
going a step beyond the author in stating 
that it was not until God had thrown the 
bonds from our Christian Republic; had 
freed one of her family; had set her on 
high as queen of the nations; and had 
anointed her as the leader in the evangel- 
ization of the world—it was not until these 
things had come to pass, that God allowed 
man to harness and use that well-nigh di- 
vine force, electricity. Woe be to us, then, 
if the greatest nation 
in the world does not 
use the greatest force 
in the world for the 
greatest work in the 
world! 


Surveying, as a 
whole, God’s_ handi- 
work in nature, Dr. 


Gregory interprets it as 
follows: 

“God has been mak- 
ing this three-fold 
revelation of his power 
to his people, that he 
might give them the 
“heritage of the hea- 
then.” Christ has, so 
to speak, been gath- 
ering all the world in- 
to one mighty audi- 
ence chamber, to the remotest aisles of 
which every word for Christ may reach; 
and he is now waiting for the church to 
look this condition of things in the face, 
and to acknowledge that, however it may 
have been in the past ages or genera- 
tions, the excuse that the world is inac- 
cessible can now no longer be honestly 
pleaded at the bar of God.” 

THE KING OF KINGS STILL RULES. 

In a manner no less marvelous than his 
dealings with natural forces, has God held 
the reins of the governments throughout 
the world. At this very hour we are priv- 


ileged to see the culmination of his plans, 
when he has thrown wide the gates of all 
nations, “until the masses of Asia and of 
Africa, and of the islands of the sea are 
almost as open to the Christian missionary 
as are the non-church-going multitudes in 
so-called Christian lands.” 
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Dr. Gregory shows also that the com- 
merce of the world is overwhelmingly in the 
hands of the protestant nations; that the 
very ships that bear their traffic to the 
uttermost parts of the world, are ready to 
earry the missionaries as well. Then in 
view of these unequaled opportunities he ex- 
claims: 

“What does it all mean? 
comprehensible increase in the facilities for 


This almost in- 


propagating the gospel among the unevan- 
gelized races, and the giving of them all in 
to the hands of the leading protestant states 

do not these providences point protestant 
Christians to a special duty? The creation 
the 
men still living—does it not point to pres- 
ent duty? 


of these facilities within memory of 


MONEY SHOWERED LIKE MANNA. 

Perhaps the oldest excuse of the church 
for not immediately carrying out the great 
commission has been its plea of poverty. 
That this has been hypocrital in the main 
is Shown by the work of such bodies as the 
Moravians. 

But, as the boys say, presto quick change! 
—the poor church has suddenly vanished, 
and in its place appears a church fairly 
glittering with gold and silver and precious 
stones! 

Dr. Gregory describes the transformation 
thus: 

“A silent revolution—a revolution almost 
inconceivable as we look back upon it—that 
has been going on through the century, has 
resulted in throwing vast wealth into the 
hands of Christendom, and especially into 
the hands of Protestant Christendom. The 
remarkable revolutions of the fifty 
years have been so numerous, and so silent, 


past 


that even the best ecclesiastical statisticians 
and financiers scarcely understood the full 
meaning of that rich church and its vast 
income, which so often enter into their 
calculations.” 

Among the manifold causes which have 
produced this result the author mentions 
steam, which has revolutionized the indus- 
tries; commerce, which has brought the 
world to the factories of Christian lands; 
conquest, which in a century has increased 
the subjects of the British Empire from 
13,000,000 to almost 400,000,000. 
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But the most striking incident in this 
chapter of providences, Dr. Gregory nar- 
rates as follows: 

“Most marked, perhaps, of all has been 
the gift of the great gold and silver fields 
(and might added )— 
Australia, California, South Africa and the 
Ural region—to the Protestant or anti-papal 


nations. 


diamond, he have 


If these deposits of the precious 
metals had been discovered a little earlier, 
they would have gone into the hands of peo- 
ple holding other religions, and would have 
been used—as the wealth that Spain wrested 
from Mexico and Peru was used to spread 
Roman Catholicism—for the dissemination 
of those other religions. But they were re- 
served until protestant Christendom was 
at the front and had substantial control,and 
they were then providentially given into the 
hands of the foremost Protestant Christian 


nations.” 


THE CALL COMES CLEAR: “GO OR SEND!” 

“This is the Lord’s doing and it is mar- 
ask of Dr. 
Gregory and of the hosts of Christendom: 


velous in our eyes.” But we 
is it not equally marvelous and equally to 
carry out his designs, that he has given such 


tremendous wealth into the hands of indi- 


vidual church members during the last 
quarter century? Where there was one 


millionaire Christian in 1870, there are 100 
today. 


Who are among the richest men _ in 
\merica but Rockefeller, Vanderbilt, Ar- 
mour, Pullman, Marshall Field, McCor- 


mick and Wanamaker? And which one of 


these names is not on the church rolls? 


Nor is this _§ all. Nine-tenths' of 
our church members are living far 
ore extravagantly than is necessary 


for either their welfare or happiness. Every 
church in America ought to support a mis- 
sionary in a foreign land. And nine-tenths 
of them are able to, if they only wanted to. 
if they wanted to—but they don’t, “aye, 
there’s the rub.” 

There is a present duty not only for the 
very rich and for the church, but for every 
individual in the Christian army. A word 
in your ear, Christian. A word in your 
heart, in your very soul, soldier of the cross! 
In this holy war of evangelizing the world 


are you not bound to participate if you live 

















up to your profession? If you cannot go 
and fight yourself is it not your duty to 
send a substitute? 

In closing this section, Dr. Gregory de- 
ciphers this line of God’s handwriting for 
us, as follows: 

“If there is any meaning in this won- 
drous claim of providences, taken together 
and in connection with the truths of God’s 
absolute ownership of everything and the 
Christian’s stewardship, that meaning must 
be this: that Christ does not purpose that 
the 
whom his blood was shed shall perish with- 


the thousands of millions of race for 
out the gospel; and that, moreover, he has 
rolled upon the church at this very time the 
responsibility of furnishing the entire pe- 
euniary means requisite for the work in its 
and abroad, the 


He who has 


completeness, at home 


world over. the authority, 
given him by the Father, to call for the 


gold at any time, calls now.” 


THE MULTIPLICATION OF MESSENGERS. 

If God has wrought wonders in supplying 
the money necessary to inaugurate the war, 
he has surely worked a miracle in marshal- 
ling the soldiers for the campaign. They 
seem to have sprung up in a night. 

Dr. Gregory says: 

“It may be true that, one hundred years 
ago there was need of well nigh all the 
of all the the 


world, to take care of the world and meet 


work able-bodied men in 
the pressing necessities of mankind.” 

Ile shows, however, that today the situa- 
tion is entirely changed, by reason of the 
that 


poured upon us in a ceaseless stream. 


been 
To- 


day ten, or even less, can do the work of a 


labor saving machinery has 


Hence we see the 
both 
In this also Dr. Gregory sees God’s 


hundred a century ago. 


world glutted with idlers rich and 
poor. 
finger, and says: 

“We has set them free for a purpose; they 
have not found out that purpose; and there- 
fore are idling away or playing away life. 
The preacher has not given them light upon 
the subject. Necessity is upon the church 
for her self-preservation, that they be used 


in God’s way.” 


FACTORIES FOR MAKING MESSENGERS. 
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Nor has the preparation of the messen- 
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gers been a negative one alone, it has been 
positive as well. In proof of this, Dr. 
Gregory cites those “miracle movements” 
of the last few decades that have bound to- 
gether the laity and the youth of the 
chureh; as the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, the Epworth League, 
the Baptist Young People’s Union. 

One has but to look upon these, and upon 
the united Christian womanhood in the W. 
C. T. U., and the 20,000,000 Sunday School 
scholars, to have in his breast the feelings 
Elisha’s servant must have had when his 
eyes were opened and he looked up and saw 
the hills 
host. 

Dr. Gregory thinks also that we have to- 


covered with myriads of God’s 


day abundant administrative power for the 
organizing and managing of the great work. 
The machinery is also ready in the shape of 
the great missionary societies of America 
the the light of all these 
facts, Dr. Gregory appeals to the pulpit as 


and world. In 
follows: 

“Let the preacher understand then, and 
vive himself to making all Christendom un- 
that God 
taken away all the obstacles and excuses 


derstand, has providentially 
that have in the past delayed the work of 
the that the church 


tands today in the presence of Him who 


evangelizing world; 
cave her the commission, without shadow 
of excuse or pretext for further delay, and 
that if the work is not done at once, the 
chureh will be responsible for not doing 
ig 


rHE SUPREMI NEED Of} Vilk HOUR, 


Havine thus shown how God has given 
Christendom everything necessary for the 
immediate salvation of the world, he now 
tells Christians what is the crying need of 
the hour. He says: 

“The supreme need of the hour, next to 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, is that 
the church should be set right in her theory 
of Christian giving. She has been, and is 
still, directing her conduct in this matter 
in accordance with a false and unscriptural 
theory, that would prove fatal to her suc- 
cess even if her wealth were again multi- 
plied a hundred-fold, as it has already been 
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multiplied a thousand fold—a theory that 
must always prove fatal because false and 
unscriptural.” 

The ministry Dr. Gregory urges to action 
along this line, as follows: “And unless the 
preachers wake up and tell the church the 
whole truth of God in this matter, there is 
no good reason to expect the world’s conver- 
The 
church’s theories are all wrong—as demon- 
strated by the outecome—and the preacher 


sion for a thousand years to come. 


must make that plain beyond misunder- 
standing, doubt or peradventure.” 

Dr. Gregory then traces the development 
of the law of giving from its origin in the 
Mosaic code to the last command given by 
Christ and his apostles. He says the gen- 
eral notion is that the Jew was required to 
give a tenth. He points out, however, that 


the Jew gave one-tenth to the Levite for the 
support of the priest-hood; one-tenth to the 
yearly religious festivals; and every third 
year one-tenth of all his produce for the 
Levite, the poor, the stranger and festivals, 
This latter is enjoined in Deuteronomy 14: 


28-29, and renewed in Deut. 26. 

Again, in addition to this two and one- 
third tenths yearly, there were numerous 
free will offerings, oftimes exceeding the 
tithes in amount. 

“ALL FOR CHRIST!” THE RULE FOR TODAY 

Is this Jewish law binding on us today? 
If so, we should give seven-thirtieths of our 
gross income to the Lord, instead of three- 
thirtieths. Or did Christ, through his 
apostles, lay down a new rule which is to 
supercede the old Mosaic code and hence- 
forth to govern the church in Christian giv- 
ing? 

Dr. Gregory answers this in the affirma- 
tive and says in support of his declaration: 

“The rule is comprehensively stated by 
Paul for the Christians in Corinth, in I 
Cor. 17:2: ‘Upon the first day of the week 
let every one of you lay by him in store as 
God hath prospered him.’ The apostolic 
rule evidently knows no measure short of 
the steward’s utmost ability, when wholly 
under control of love to Christ and a lost 
world. The single illustration from Christ- 
ian conduct to which we may refer, is that 
furnished by the mother church of all, at 


Jerusalem, and recorded in the’ second 
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chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. Liv- 
ing in that first great crisis of the spread of 
the gospel, than which no greater has been 
known till that of the present day, those 
early Christians read with all clearness the 
demand oftheirascended Lord, in his words 
and in the signs of the times, and, catching 
the spirit of their mission, devoted them- 
selves and all their possessions to his 
cause.” 

Dr. Gregory calls the present offerings of 
the church “beggarly in the extreme,” 
compared with her enormous wealth. He 
estimates that if we were mere Jews, and 
so bound only by the two and one-third 
tenths rule, the Protestant Christian Chureh 
in America would be required to contribute 
$1,166,000,000 yearly for the spread of the 
gospel. Then he asks with fine sarcasm: 

“Ts the rich church able to give what is 
needed to save a lost world through the 
preaching of the gospel?” 

THE 


REAL CAUSE OF HARD TIMES. 


The seer then drops the weapon of sar- 
casm and wields that of warning. Here is 
his explanation of our present panic: 

“God will have his own! Men ought to 
learn it by the panics that come periodical- 
ly, in consequence of their pushing on in 
their greed for wealth and thinking of 
nothing else. Every great panic has that 
lesson of God in it; and the financial crisis 
and stress through which the nation is 
passing at the present time has a lesson 
along the same line. Just so long as men 
use the gold and silver and steam and the 
electricity and all these forces of nature 
and humanity, that God has given them, for 
selfish ends, for the amassing of wealth, for 
pleasure and luxury and show—just so long 
will they find panics recurring, they will 
find stoppages of activity, they will find 
ruin overwhelming them from time to 
time. These providences are always com- 
ing and will keep coming; they are God’s 
voice warning of error and danger and de- 
struction, and calling to imperative duty 
and glorious privilege in Christian work.” 

HO! FOR THE CRUSADE OF THE CROsS. 


Having thus ably proved the present cri- 
sis and the present duty of the church, the 

















modern Joshua puts the trumpet to his lips 
and sounds the following “call to arms:” 
“The rich church, with her great posses- 
sions, is today confronting a lost world. 
Christ is holding up before her the ideal 
Christian, the man of service and of self- 
sacrifice, and is bidding her to go forward 
illustrating the ideal Christian character. 
It can readily be seen that, on the principles 
have 
enough in five years to send the gospel into 
all the world. 


of the Old Dispensation, we would 
We could furnish enough at 
once if we were disposed to do it. There 


is no reason why it should not be done. 


Every one would be better—and in the end 
richer, too—for doing it. The church can 


only refuse it at her peril. Will she conse- 


lll. A MANUAL FOR 

HE sueceeding chapters of the 
trumpet call, the bulk of the 
volume, constitute a handbook 

for the leaders of ‘the Christian  sol- 
diers, the ministers. It describes the 
kind of training they should receive; the 
kind of preaching needed, the particu- 


lar message they should deliver for these 
times, and the kind of pastoral work they 
should perform in-the present crisis. 

best 
book that has appeared in recent years. 


It is far and away the preacher’s 
Upon the ministry, he says, lies the chief 
responsibility for the salvation of the world. 
Hence he has prepared for them this guide- 
book, that their feet may not stray from the 
With 
the eye of a seer he has scanned the modern 
tendencies of the pulpit, has weighed each 
in the balances of the 


straight road of God’s eternal truth. 


sible and reason, and 
has cast aside the bad and preserved the 
Then 
with the strength of a Hercules. His words 
burn with holy fervor. If any minister can 
read them and not be inflamed with fresh 
zeal for the immediate evangelization of the 
world, he has missed his calling. 

On that perplexing problem the call of 


good. he hurls home his message 


the preacher, he speaks with no uncertain 
sound: 

“Seven centuries and a half before the 
coming of Christ, in the year that Rome 
was founded, the prophet Isaiah had his 
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crate her sons and daughters and send them 
to this work? Or will she keep them at 
home, and pamper them with her wealth 
and destroy them? Will her wealth become 
a consuming will it be 
Christ 
calls her; he pleads his dying love and her 
falter and fall 
without repudiating her Master, breaking 


canker? Or 
wrought into a crown of glory? 
solemn vows! She cannot 
her vows and her covenant, and giving up 
her hope of salvation.” 

May this blast reverberate throughout the 
length and breadth of Christendom, until 
the sleeping Christians shall awake and we 
shall hear the tramp, tramp, tramp, of the 
Christian soldiers setting forth to conquer 
the world for Christ! 


CAPTAINS. 
wonderful vision of Jehovah in the tem- 
ple, as recorded in the sixth chapter of his 
prophecies. It was then that the prophet 
Was called and set apart by God—amid sur- 
roundings at once magnificent and awful— 
to meet a great crisis in the history of God’s 
chosen people. That call and crisis suggest 
the crisis that is upon us in this day, and the 
preparation of the prophet for his work 
suggests the preparation that the preacher 
} 


needs; if he is to meet successfully the de- 


inands of the present crisis.” 


WANTED: BETTER TRAINING FOR 


THE 
LEADERS. 


Dr. Gregory declares that the ministry of 
today is well-nigh ship-wrecked the 


flood of materialism and secularism which 


by 


is pouring into the world at the end of the 
age. The remedy he says lies along two 
lines: first, a mighty outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit; and second, the institution of a new 
order of preachers who shall have a differ- 
their work. 
Then he thinks the ministry will be able to 
mold the world rather than be molded by 
it. 

He says that the man who enters the min- 
istry today must do so with a full under- 
standing of the situation of the kingdom. 
He must have a more Biblical theory as to 


ent and better training for 


his mission; realizing continually that he 
is “the ambassador of God to lost souls, that 
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his very personal presence shall bring God 
down into the world as a reality again.” 
He must have a better training of his men- 
tal faculties that he may discriminate clear- 
ly between the true and the false in modern 
thought. He must be thoroughly grounded 
in the great principles of science and phil- 
osophy, in order that he may refute the 
loud assertions of so-called scientists and of 
their numerous and equally blatant follow- 
ers. He must master the Bible as a whole 
and in its several parts, understanding 
thoroughly its theological doctrines, and 
knowing how to apply its practical princi- 
ples. Tle must acquire greater skill in di- 
And 
lastly the times demand of him the sublime 
enthusiasm of a Paul, the holy boldness of 
an Edwards or a Finney, and the intense 
earnestness of a Xavier. 


rect and extemporaneous preaching. 


“HEAVEN—HIGH” REQUIREMENTS NEEDED. 

In concluding this section on the preach- 
er’s necessary furnishing, he sums up as 
follows: 

“These may seem plain and strong words; 
but nothing less plain and strong will meet 
the case. God, by his Word and provi- 
dence, has put his vow into the commission 
of the preacher and church for the con- 
quest of the world. The embattled hosts of 
sin and Satan, in fulfillment of prophesy, 
are gathered in imposing array. Nothing 
but a church aroused and quickened and 
led by such a ministry can hope for speedy 
victory, or victory at all. These may seem 
heaven-high requirements, but they are as- 
suredly not too high for the needs of the 
hour, and, by help of the grace of God in the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, not too high to be 
met by the ministry of whom they 
made.” 


are 
THE MESSAGE FOR THE HOUR. 

Having indicated the training of the ideal 
preacher, Dr. Gregory discusses the charac- 
teristics of effective preaching today and 
explains the particular message which 
should issue red-hot from their lips. As 
a minute examination of these topics lies 
outside the scope of the present article, we 
will sum them up in Dr. Gregory’s own 
words as follows: 

“In fine the preacher’s message is to bear 
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from the word of God the appropriate moral 
principles that are to be applied by the 
church to the complicated problem that has 
been committed to the Anglo-Saxon peoples 
for solution, and that is clearly insoluble 
except by the application of Christianity as 
a divine law and as a regenerating power. 
The other phases of his message will aid 
him in this task; for if he succeeds in im- 
pressing upon the church her duty in the 
immediate evangelization of the world; in 
bringing her to right views regarding this 
vast wealth in her possession as given for 
this end; and in leading her to consecrate 
her sons and daughters, her untold treas- 
uries of silver and gold, and her almost 
limitless energies and administrative power, 
to the immediate carrying out of the great 
commission as her one duty—the world 
will be speedily revolutionized, since the 
causes of the industrial, social and political 
evil and corruption—human greed and am- 
bition—will be swept away by the new 
spiritual power, or swallowed up in the 
grander hopes and enterprises for the glory 
of Christ in the salvation of the world.” 


THE PASTOR ABOVE THE PREACHER. 


The climax of the preacher’s mission, says 
Dr. Gregory, is reached in his work as a 
pastor. The minister’s call, his training, 
his message and his preaching, are but the 
steps leading upward to the pastoral 
throne. What, then, is the exact work 
waiting to be done by the pastor in these 
times? Dr. Gregory replies as follows: 

“The ingathering and_ shepherding of 
those who are saved by the preaching of the 
gospel, and their wise organization and di- 
rection in the great campaign for the im- 
mediate salvation of the world.” 

The first requisite for the pastor of today 
is that he be a man—a man in the highest 
and noblest “after Christ’s 


sense, a man 


own pattern.” 


“To sum up in a single period,” says Dr. 


Gregory, “there is needed in the pastorate 
a man called of God, cultured and guided 
and energized of God, for his work; upheld 
and directed by the promised 
presence of God; and possessed 


personal 
with an 
abiding and overwhelming sense of his mis- 


sion from heaven.. * * * Such a man will 














Men 
will not scoff at him and put him out of his 
place. 


have power even in an age like this. 


He will make himself felt through 
all the barriers of business and fashion and 
of religious indifference.” 


LARGE EXECUTIVE ABILITY DEMANDED, 
The second crying need in the present- 
day pastor is larger administrative ability. 
This is made necessary by the unequaled op- 
portunities that 
vidual Christian 
The power of 
tively required. 


are now afforded for indi- 
work. 

administration is impera- 
Also by the almost count- 
less wheels of committees and societies of 
all sorts embraced in the machinery of a 
modern church. Unless the pastor be a 
man overflowing with the oil of kindness 
and thoroughly initiated into the mysteries 
of the mechanism he is appointed to control 
—he will presently have a hot-box—and if 
he does not understand how to remedy this 
a conflagration will be started, the flames of 
wrath will dart and dance about like Ameri- 
can Indians—and shortly his once-beautiful 
saint-making mill will lie a mass of gnarled 
and tangled ruins. Far too often has this 
tragedy been acted out in every detail. 

Dr. Gregory truly says: 

“The call is for men in the pastor’s place 
fitted by enlarged administrative capacity 
to be leaders of Christ’s hosts. Wherever 
such men are found in the place, progress 
is made. We have had examples in the 
heart of London—in Newman Hall, with his 
twenty mission places; and in Spurgeon, 
wielding, in ceaseless activity and in every 


IV. 


F HE modern Daniel, standing on the 
top-most peak of the nineteenth 
century, has peered into the past and 

having discovered, through its mists of ig- 

norance and its clouds of disobedience the 


hand writing of Almighty God, has in- 
terpreted it, so that he who runs may 
read. 

Next, the seer turned to the present. 


Here unbewildered by the mazy network of 
socialistic, political and industrial roads, 
-ach having at short intervals finger posts 
reading “To Paradise,” he has pointed out 
with steady hand and in trumpet tones the 
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direction at once, the largest membership 
in any one church organization in Christen- 
dom.” 

I may instance a notable illustration of 
this in our own land at the present time. 
Rev. Russell H. Conwell, pastor of the lar- 
gest Protestant church in 
Baptist Temple, 
strong preacher, is greater as a man, and he 
possesses rare administrative and executive 
ability. 


America—the 
Philadelphia—while a 


So multitudinous are the sprouts of soci- 
eties that are springing up in the modern 
church that the greatest watchfulness must 
be exercised that they do not sap its life. 
The problem of what constitutes an ideal 
church is daily becoming more complex and 
perplexing. In view of this a “broader and 


better training” is needed. Theological 
students should be given some training in 
love and sympathy—by examples and pre- 
cept—as well as in higher criticism “‘made 
in Germany.” 

In closing this section, Dr. Gregory says: 

“Upon the pastorate of these coming 
vears, even more than upon the pulpit will 
depend the progress of the church and the 
hopes of the world. With the right man in 
the right place everywhere in the church 
Catholic, and with the Divine blessing, the 
signs of the times would indicate the near 
approach of the great consummation; and 
the pastors now just entering upon their 
work may confidently hope to witness that 
consummation in the effective preaching of 
the gospel to every creature.” 


AND VICTORY. 


the millenium 
through the gateway of the conquest of 
the world. 


highway that leads to 


THE BATTLE OF ARMAGEDDON! 


Now, the astrologer of the Christian hosts, 
turns his horoscope upon the future and 
predicts, through his diagram of the signs 
of the times, a terrible battle. Hear the 
words of his prophesy: 

“Two mighty hosts are confronting each 
other in hostile array. On side, the 
armies of the spiritual Babylon are gather- 
ing, and the forces and spirits of evil, hu- 


one 
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man and Satanic, are massing as if for 
the great final struggle of Armageddon: 
‘The three unclean spirits like frogs, come 
out of the mouth of the dragon, and out of 
the mouth of the beast, and out of the 
mouth of the prophet * * * the 
spirits of devils, working miracles, which 
go forth unto the kings of the 


false 


arth and of 
the whole world, to gather them to the bat- 
tle of that great day of God Almighty.’ 
Anarchism is hastening to its fruition in 
anarchy, and the massing of - forces of 
evil portend the ‘end of the age.’ 

“On the other side, the host of the King 
the church, is 
posing array, 


of kings, gathering in op- 
with every needed equipment 
of power and grace at her command; bear- 
ing the sharp and omnipotent sword of the 
Spirit, the Word 


edge of judgment and grace, in the law and 


of God with its double- 
the gospel; and with her great Leader sum- 


moning her, by his Word and his provi- 
dence, to present victory over all the forces 
of evil, and to the immediate conquest of 


the world.” 


VICTORY AND THE MILLENIUM OR DEFEAT 


AND DESTRUCTION? 


“As the battle is about to be joined, men 


ask with bated breath: ‘What is to be the 
result?’ Shall it be the re-enactment of the 
scenes of the French Revolution? The ti- 
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tanic, voleanic forces are all there, and only 
a touch of evil is needed to bring the tre- 
mendous results, in the defeat of the good 
and in civil and moral destruction, 

* Or shall it be the final victory of him 
who has ‘on his thigh a name written, King 
That will all 
depend upon the response of the church 
to her Leader’s call. 


social, 


of kings and Lord of lords.’ 


She is commissioned 
to wield the two-edged sword for Christ. 
She has the promise and assurance of cer- 
Every 
obstacle has been removed! every excuse for 
Will she obey 


and move on without 
9” 


tain, complete and speedy victory. 


delay has been swept away. 
the command ‘Go ye’ 
delay to the triumph and conquest 
the Herald of 
raises his bugle to his lips 


The prediction completed, 
the Most High, 
and blows a blast that should echo and re- 
sars of the 
millennial 


the 
the 


echo, ring and re-ring in 


Christian ministry, until 
dawn: 

“Whether she will do it or not will de- 
pend, most of all, upon what her appointed 
leaders, under Christ—the ministry—will 
do. They 
they hold the key to the situation, 
the 


manding and sounding the forward move- 


bear the standard of the cross; 
the talis- 
commission for com- 


man of victory, 


ments; and upon the ministry cannot fail 


to rest the chief weight of responsibility!” 
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BERLIN has been 
something more 
and something bet- 
ter than an institu- 
tion of learning. 
It has been a school 
of patriotism, and 
a school which has 
stoodsteadfastly, 
in peace and in war 
in the front rank 
of those who were 
fighting for the 
brotherhood of 
man.” In these 
words, in the year 1883, ex-President Hayes 
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spoke justly of Ohio’s oldest and largest 
college. When Shipherd and Stewart, fifty 
years before, knelt beneath the historic elm, 
they dedicated themselves, and the school 
which they founded, to the betterment of 
mankind, socially and morally as well as 
intellectually. The spirit of civic revolution 
rang out with trumpet tones in the preach- 
ing or President Finney and Professor Mor- 
gan, and touched human affairs in practical 
ways by the adoption of reform methods in 
college udministration far in advance of 
other schools. 

The courage of conviction upon the part 
of Oberlin patriots defied unpopularity as 
they opened wide the doors of welcome to 
colored students and to women, and thus 
became the pioneer in these methods of 
scholastic The 
fugitive slave law was pronounced void and 
disobeyed, as they kept the station whose 
trains ran northward at night, as they res- 
cued the negro boy, John Price, from his 
captors at Wellington and by the 
months’ imprisonment of professors, stu- 


emancipation. infamous 
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dents and citizens in the Cleveland jail, 
they stimulated the gathering storm of op- 
position to slavery. The soldier’s monu- 
ment now standing near the chapel bears 
testimony, that when Lincoln’s call came 
for volunteers, Oberlin was prompt to give 
her offering of choice sons to free the slaves 
and save the Union. Such was the record 
of grace and grit in Oberlin’s early career. 

Soon after the war this militant college 
found itself confronted with another serious 
problem. One which today disturbs other 
communities everywhere. As in the anti- 
slavery, so in the anti-saloon reform, Ober- 
lin has been a pioneer. What was achieved 
there, is likewise possible, friend, in your 
village or city. Intemperance and its treat- 
ment is largely a local question. The prob- 
lem is, how shall we keep men from drink 
and drink from men in each locality. 
Whatever may be done in legislation in na- 
tion or state, the keeping of men and alco- 
hol apart must be, in final analysis, the task 
of each separate community. It is to invite 
your attention, to the campaign in Oberlin, 
and the wider Anti-Saloon organization 
there begun, and the principles and meth- 
ods involved in successful warfare against 
saloons, that this and succeeding articles 
are prepared. 

After some protests against reckless sales 
by druggists, the first open bar was set run- 
ning by one Nichols, in April, 1875. The 
brewers’ association, in their well known 
zeal to stamp out temperance sentiment, 
agreed to supply beer free of charge to Nich- 
ols for one year if he would keep a saloon in 
Oberlin. Before a week had passed a great 
mass gathering was held at the First Con- 
gregational Church and a separate business 
men’s meeting attended by over seventy, 
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who joined their protest to that of the Fac- 
ulty and citizens generally. A committee 
was appointed who immediately waited 
upon the saloonist and in plain and unam- 
biguous Anglo-Saxon he was informed of 
the sentiments of the community, of the 
difficulties and opposition he would en- 
counter, and that his business would not be 
tolerated in Oberlin. After several confer- 
ences with the committee, Nichols became 
convinced that he would never make a suc- 
cess of the venture, and as the citizens at 
that time had no direct legal remedy, and in 
consideration of his discreet and prompt 
removal of his wares, a sum of money was 
paid to Nichols to meet incidental expenses, 
and he closed the saloon. Soon after, it 
was found that three places selling hard 
cider were causing drunkenness and disor- 
der and they were dealt with by a commit- 
tee and the mischief suppressed. Another 
case of hard cider nuisance was with more 
difficulty abated. One Jenkins insisted 
upon his right to sell cider under an excep- 
tion granted by the law from its prohibi- 
tions, and it took unceasing effort for two 
years to overcome this intrusion. A direct 
violation of law was detected and Jenkins, 
after pondering the question in jail, gave up 
his rebellion. The drug store again, after a 
time, gave the community much concern. 
The proprietors were visited by committees 
and urged not to sell except for strictly 
medicinal purposes. This they all prom- 
ised. Many citizens were still dissatisfied 
with the character of sales made by the 
druggists and the question was still dis- 
In 1876 a remarkable pledge was 
drawn up and signed by all the druggists. 
As an illustration of the strength of public 
sentiment upon the question and the length 
to which both the people and the drug 
keepers were willing to go, it will be inter- 
esting to read the provisions of that pledge 
which, when signed, was received by the 
Temperance Alliance with a unanimous vote 
of thanks: 

“In view of the great evil resulting from 
the sale of liquor, and not having the de- 
sire or the intention to promote intemper- 
ance in this community, and disgusted with 
the trouble we are constantly having from 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, we propose 
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and hereby promise never to sell or give 
away another drop of anything of the kind 
while we reside in Oberlin.” 

Signed: By the four Druggists. 

Under this voluntary agreement upon the 
part of the druggists it became impossible 
for severa] years to purchase any intoxi- 
cating liquors. The physicians dispensed 
liquors directly to a moderate extent in 
their practice, and after some committee 
work and a better understanding with one 
or two of the doctors, the situation was 
ganerally acceptable to the people. In 
1881 a concerted attack was again made 
upon the anti-saloon forces. Four places 
opened simultaneously in various parts of 
town. Again the people rallied and com- 
mittees were appointed to call upon and 
remonstrate with the proprietors. Prayer 
meetings were held and a series of mass 
temperance meetings, and the entire citi- 
zenship aroused. Entreaty having failed 
with the keepers, the customers were ap- 
pealed to. Volunteers were mustered, and 
details of both ladies and gentlemen, mem- 
bers of the Faculty and citizens were ap- 
pointed to visit and tarry in the saloons and 
about the saloon doors and all customers 
were pleaded with to refrain from drinking 
and from all patronage of the saloons. This 
effort was rewarded with success, and one 
by one the beer sellers yielded to the conse- 
crated persistency of the Oberlin citizens. 
A little later on a liquor dealer of Cleveland 
rented a store room in which he proposed 
to open a wholesale liquor store and bot- 
tling works. This purpose met the same 
A committee of five 
leading citizens called upon the Cleveland 
man and laid the matter so clearly before 
him, that after some further consideration 
he gave up the project. After some few 
other incidents of a like character, the most 
noteworthy issue of all, and what has 
proved to be the final battle, took place in 
1883. It attracted wide attention at the 
time, since it involved a talented and hon- 
ored Oberlin pastor, the Rev. James Brand, 
D:D. 

One of the druggists who had pledged his 
honor not to sell intoxicating liquor, sold or 
pretended to sell his drug store to an out- 
sider, one Bronson, who at once began a 


aggressive opposition. 
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promiscuous sale of liquor. The temper- 
ance people promptly rallied, and in the 
course of the agitation Doctor Brand 
preached a most vigorous phillipic from the 
pulpit of the old First Church against both 
the sales and the seller. 
things, Dr. Brand said: 
“There is but one issue between the tem- 
perance people of this place and the liquor 
traffic today. It is this: shall we have in 
this town the worst possible form of a 
whisky shop under the guise of a drug 
store, and kept by an utterly unprincipled 
man, or shall we not? * * * This drug 
store has become the worst possible form of 
a rumshop, where, at times at least, whisky 
has been sold at the rate of a barrel a week, 
and with such a system of secrecy, hypoc- 


Among other 





risy and falsehood as shows the proprietor 
to have been perfectly rotten in character. 
* %* * He has insulted and slandered the 
busines men of Oberlin; he has twice laid 
his ruffian hands on one delicate Christian 
woman and pushed her with violence out 
of the door, simply for distributing in a 
quiet way temperance literature to the poor 
boys and men who had become his willing 
victims. * * He isa corruptor of youth.” 

This sermon, published after delivery in 
the Oberlin News, was made the foundation 
for a libel damage suit, the alleged libelous 
matter being included in the foregoing ex- 
tracts. 

Knowing the suit would not be successful 
in Lorain county, the plaintiff served a sum- 
mons upon Dr. Brand when passing through 
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Cleveland, and the case was tried three 
times in that county. In each case the jury 
disagreed, and it was finally dismissed by 
the plaintiff. The defendant’s costs for 
attorney fees and other expenses were 
promptly assumed by the Temperance A\l- 
liance of Oberlin, and the results of the suit, 
under all the circumstances, have been re- 
garded as a final and emphatic triumph for 
the temperance cause. There have never 
been since that time any open and notori- 
ous violations of the law. It may be stated 
with certainty that there are today no more 
frequent infringements of the prohibitory 
ordinance now in force in Oberlin than of 
other penal laws. While liquor is freely 
sold in neighboring towns and cities, and 
vigilance will always be necessary, the long 
campaign against the liquor traffic in Ober- 
lin may be said to be crowned with signal 
success, 

There is one chief essential to a winning 
warfare against local saloons. It is the 
deliberate and_ persistent determination 
that at all hazards, and at any cost of time, 
labor and money, the open public drinking 
places shall not be tolerated. This deter- 
mination has been manifest at all times at 
Oberlin. President Fairchild once said in 
a public address: 

“We are not fanatics, but we are in earn- 
est, and it is only by this earnestness that 
the enemy has been kept at bay. Towns 
around us with a population no larger than 
that of Oberlin have from ten to twenty 
saloons each. We propose to have neither a 
saloon nor a dubious drug store. This re- 
sult can be obtained only by a free use of 
consecrated public sentiment. We propose 
nothing illegal nor un-Christian, but we 
cannot afford to consult either our ease 
or our dignity. We propose to use such 
laws as we have, however inadequate, and to 
address ourselves to that principle of human 
nature brought out in the parabie of the 
judge who feared not God nor regarded 
man, but who, by a continual coming, could 
be troubled and wearied into a practice of 
righteousness.” 

Another essential to success is the unity 
of the people in favor of the thing to be 
done and the way to do it. This unity has 
alwavs characterized the effort at Oberlin. 
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As one reverently expressed it: “The 
Spirit of the Lord came among us and 
united us on this platform. We will have 
no liquor sold in Oberlin.” And beside ab- 
solute determination and thorough unity of 
purpose, there must be much wisdom as to 
the methods used. An aggressive organi- 
zation was at all times maintained. The 
most prominent men and women in the 
community were enlisted with their time, 
talents and personal influence to inspire and 
direct the forces. Among the leaders may 
be named President J. H. Fairchild, who 
was for years the president of the Temper- 
ance Alliance; Professor J. M. Ellis—now 
deceased—a man of strong intellect, tender 
heart, and unusual executive talent; Pro- 
fessor James Monroe, for some time a mem- 


ber of congress, in recent years professor 
Professor G. W. 
Shurtliff, who led a company to the war in 
1861 and returned a general, and has kept 
his fighting qualities alert to the present 
this local conflict, and the Rev. 
James Brand, D. D., whose activity by pen 


of Political Economy; 


time in 


and voice has made him widely known as an 
anti-saloon advocate. Mrs. Marianne 
comb, who was for forty-five years a teacher 
and principal of the ladies department, and 
Mrs. M. A. Keep, who still abides as a de- 
voted mother in Israel, may be named as 
types of the many consecrated women who 
have borne their part in the conflict. The 
most useful general work of the organiza- 
tion has been the unceasing and united agi- 
tation of the question. Regular union 
meetings have been held and the general 
and special phases of the issue have been 
kept warm upon the consciences and wills 
of the people. The local press has always 
been in hearty sympathy, and the types 
have clicked in harmony with platform and 
pulpit. Prayer meetings were held upon 
election days when the question in any 
form was before the voters. The circula- 
tion of temperance literature was a part of 
the regular work, and young and old were 
pledged to total abstinence. Thus the pub- 
lic interest has never been allowed to flag. 
Public sentiment thus stimulated is invin- 
cible. 


Das- 


While in no sense justifiable, it is not 
surprising, that when at one time a saloon 
was built just outside the town, and there 
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was no law to suppress it, it was taken 
down piece-meal in the night, and frag- 
ments of it were found long afterward at 
three different and distant points in the 
county. A winning battle costs money al- 
so, and the sinews of war have always been 
(promptly furnished. A committee on 


finance has districted the town and can- 
vassed annually for subscriptions. 


At one 
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zens today deem their victory well worth 
its cost, and their veteran experience has 
made them forceful pioneers in the wider 
Anti-Saloon campaign now 

throughout Ohio and America. 


under way 
Il. THE MOVEMENT IN OHIO. 


At the opening of the revolutionary war, 
the pastor of the village church in Wood- 
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time an assessable fund of $60,000 was 
pledged. Not less than $5,000 has been ex- 
pended in the past twenty years. 

Strong conviction, invincible determina- 
tion, tireless vigilance, thorough and united 
organization, unceasing agitation, self-sac- 
rificing contributions of time and money— 
these are the elements of the successful 
anti-saloon conflict at Oberlin. The citi- 


stock, Va., preached a thrilling sermon to 
his people on behalf of liberty. Throwing 
off his pulpit gown he disclosed the full uni- 
form of a Continental captain; summoning 
the men of his congregation, he mustered 
them into a company, and acting both as 
their captain and chaplain, he led them 
forth to a share in the battles and final vie- 
tory. The hour has likewise come in Ohio 
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when the pastors of all our churches are 
leading forth their people to a part in the 
new conflict against a more baneful foe than 
the red-coats of the revolution. It is a 
just cause for thanksgiving to God that the 
churches of Ohio are now thoroughly and 
effectively marshaled in _ battle 
against the Ohio saloons. 

The Ohio Anti-Saloon League was organ- 
ized in September, 1893, at the First Con- 
gregational Church, in Oberlin. The con- 
stitution of the League proposed at the out- 
set “to combine and concentrate the various 
churches, temperance organizations and in- 
dividuals of the state along such lines of 
work as all can unite upon” against the sa- 
loon traffic in the state of Ohio. It was 
proposed to make the organization inter- 
denominational and omni-partisan. The 
political purposes of the League were care- 
fully defined in the following declaration: 
“The league shall form no political party. 
It shall seek affiliation with and aid from no 
political party as such, but shall endeavor 
to influence and secure the support of the 
individual members and officers of all the 
political organizations of the state.” As 
the name implies, the league concentrates 
its operations against the saloon. A state 
superintendent was elected with the under- 
standing that he give his whole time to the 
work, and a central headquarters 
opened at the capitol of the state. This was 
in September, 1893. Amid many difficulties, 
arising from the apathy, cowardice and dis- 
cord of the people, seventy-five organiza- 
tions were formed before the next session 
of the state legislature, which met in Jan- 
vary, 1894. The whole power of the new or- 
ganization was then turned into legislative 
channels. At the adjournment of the leg- 


array 
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islature, organizing work was vigorously 
pushed until at the present time, two and 
a half years from the beginning, there are 
now over seven hundred branches co-oper- 
ating with the central organization. 

Four departments of permanent work are 
zealously advocated and kept active by the 


officers of the state organization. First 
and foremost the agitation department. In 
this department we stimulate each local or- 
ganization to hold regular public union 
anti-saloon meetings, and as far as possible 
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the state superintendent co-operates with 
each local league in securing speakers to 
address the meetings. Each local] league is 
visited once a year, or oftener, by one of the 
field secretaries. Seventeen hundred such 
meetings were conducted directly under the 
auspices of the state department the first 
year, and the second year over six thous- 
and meetings were held. More than twelve 
thousand such meetings will be held the 
present year. Quartettes and solo singers 
have sometimes accompanied the speakers 
to add variety to the meetings. Anti-Sa- 
loon Sunday is one of the special features 
of our work in the agitation department. 
This means that on a given Sunday all the 
churches in a locality set apart one of the 
services of the day as an anti-saloon anni- 
versary, and the address or sermon is de- 
livered by one of the salaried or volunteer 
speakers for the league. The anti-saloon 
medal contest, similar to the Demorest con- 
test, except that non-partisan selections are 
spoken, is also doing valuable agitation 
work. Over three tons of tracts have been 
purchased and are being circulated through- 
out the state. The sixteen page monthly 
paper of the league, “The American Issue,” 
has now reached a circulation of 25,000 sub- 
scribers. The aim of the league is by ag- 
gressive and persistent and united agita- 
tion to arouse and keep alive a vigorous 
public sentiment against the liquor habit 
and traffic. In this way the league aims to 
secure both the enactment and enforcement 
of law through a stern and steady public 
demand. 

Our second department is the department 
of law enforcement. In the enforcement 
of law the Anti-Saloon League does not 
make use of the Law and Order League 
methods. No detectives nor lawyers are 
The theory of the 
league is that the executive and police offi- 
cers of the town or city have been elected, 
sworn in, and are being paid to strictly en- 
foree the laws of the state and local or- 
dinances. By the federation of al] law- 
abiding citizens we have been able in more 
than two hundred cities and towns of Ohio 
to secure a greatly improved enforcement 
of law by the municipal officers; or, in case 
of their refusal or neglect to enforce law, we 


employed, as a rule. 
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have defeated them at the primaries or polls 
and secured the election of officers who 
would perform their duty. 

There is also the department of legisla- 
tion. In the last two General Assemblies 
of Ohio our organization took an active and 
forceful part. We have been able to pre- 


vent the friends of the liquor dealers secur- 
ing any legislation to the advantage of the 
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saloons, although ten different bills have 
been introduced in their interest. We have 
secured the enactment of three wholesome 
laws of decided advantage to the cause of 
temperance. The most important measure 
championed by our league was introduced 
by Mr. Haskell, of Lorain county, in the 
7lst, and by Mr. Harris, of Ashtabula 
county, in the 72d Assembly. This bill 
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provides for local option for counties, cit- 
ies, wards of cities and incorporated vil- 
lages and townships, with a vote recurring 
every two years upon the Australian bal- 
lot. When this bill is enacted into law, it 
is anticipated that nearly two-thirds of the 
geographic territory of the state will be 
placed under prohibition at the first vote. 
‘The house was forced to vote upon the bill 


HARRIS FAIRCHILD 


in 1894, and thirty-six votes were secured. 
In 1896 the bill received fifty votes, and we 
push on hopefully toward the next Assem- 
bly which convenes in January, 1898. We 
Ohio will at that time take her 
place in the honorable list of such states as 
Georgia, Mississippi and Arkansas, where 
the reform has been pushed rapidly forward 
through similar methods of legal treatment. 


believe 
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Our financial department has been sys- 
tematically and successfully conducted. 
The league is supported by voluntary sub- 
scriptions of its members in all parts of the 
state. Monthly subscriptions payable 
quarterly for a year, are given in public 
meetings of the league, and are collected by 
local collectors, who receive a small per 
cent for their services. Some generous 
subscriptions have been made by level head- 
ed business men, who have recognized the 
common sense method and business system 
of our league. Several thousand persons 
have given smaller sums. The first year an 
aggregate of $8,000 was raised, and the sec- 
ond year, closing September 30, 1895, an 
aggregate of about $24,000 was received and 
disbursed by the state treasurer. The state 
finance committee is appealing successfully 
to the people of the state for $40,000 for the 
support of the work the present year. 

The various departments of work of the 
league have been carried forward by able 
men, who have been called, one after anoth- 
er, to serve as field secretaries, until we now 
have twenty-two salaried workers in the 
headquarters’ offices and in the field giving 
their whole time to the work. Several of 
them are successful ministers, nearly all are 
college-bred men, and the anti-saloon cause 
has been dignified by thus systemizing the 
work and carefully choosing reputable and 
talented men to carry it on. 

The results of the work of the league 
have in every way accorded with the hopes 
of its projectors. Over fourteen hundred sa- 
loons—two miles frontage of saloons—have 
been thus far closed by the direct work of 
the league, and many more have been 
closed or compelled to observe the restric- 
tions of the law through the better en- 
forcement of the statutes throughout the 
atate. In 1893, when the league was organ- 
ized, there had been an increase in the 
state year by year, for five years preced- 
ing, of over four hundred saloons per year. 
Not only has this rapid increase been 
checked, but there has been an actual re- 
duction in the number of saloons of over 
1,400 since the league formed. 
This prohibition of saloons has 
brought to pass in various townships and 
municipal corporations of the state by the 
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use of the present prohibitory statutes— 
the township local option law and_ the 
“council” feature of the Dow Law. The 
Ohio State Liquor League—of saloon keep- 
ers—held its annual convention for 1895 at 
the city of Springfield. The president’s ad- 
dress was devoted chiefly to sounding an 
alarm to the trade. An organization of 
Ohio brewers has recently been formed. 
Two weekly papers have been started by 
“the trade” during the past year. Large 
sums of money were raised by the liquor 
men to defeat the Harris Bill last winter. 
The liquor dealers of Ohio are now thor- 
oughly alarmed. 

The good effects of the work of our or- 
ganization would have been utterly im- 
possible without the federation of the anti- 
saloon forces of the state. Such a feder- 
ation would have been impossible at the 
present time upon any other basis of action 
than that contemplated by the constitution 
of our league. We enlist our members 
without regard to their political relations. 
Our State Board of Trustees, and every lo- 
eal executive committee, is made up of the 
members of all the various political parties 
—anti-saloon Republicans, Democrats, Pop- 
ulists and Prohibitionists work side by 
side against their common foe. A most 
blessed fellowship has been formed of the 
members of the various conflicting faiths 
of Christendom. Catholics, Jews and Pro- 


testants are mustered together in a common 


warfare. Leading men ofall the Protestant 
denominations are warmly co-operating in 
the local and state management. Within 
the past year tho three prelates of the Cath- 
olie Church in Ohio, Most Rev. Archbishop 
Elder, of Cincinnati, Bishop Watterson, of 
Columbus, and Bishop Horstmann, of Cleve- 
land, have all heartily endorsed the methods 
of the Jeague and the principles of the Has- 
kell Local Option Bill, and have consented 
to co-operate in the work. Bishop Watter- 
son has made several very strong addresses 
in the largest cities of the state, and many 
of the leading priests have joined heartily 
in our meetings upon the same program 
with Protestant ministers, appealing to the 
people of all religious faiths to support our 
league and legislative bill. At the annual 
state meeting of the Catholic Total Abstin- 
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ence Society, the state superintendent of 
our league was unanimously elected a fra- 
ternal delegate and invited to a part in the 
discussion of the body—an unprecedented 
but hope-bearing incident. The political 
assimilation of the members of the various 
political parties is well attested by the fact 
that recently an appeal, on behalf of the 
Anti-Saloon League, was made by the pre- 
siding elders of the Methodist Church to the 
pastors and members of that denomination 
in their districts, and this appeal was signed 
by every white, colored and German presid- 
ing elder in the state. The state conven- 
tions of the league have been the grandest 
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temperance demonstrations ever seen in Ohio, 

Our federation of the forces of good citi- 
zenship against the saloon is no longer an 
experiment. It is already a demonstration. 
As speedily as at all possible, in this sadly 
rum-ridden state, this most important of 
the reforms of today is gathering momen- 
tum and making headway. Let such an 
aggressive combination be formed in every 
state; let the tocsin of our League, “The 
saloon must go,” ring out in a national 
unison, and a better day for temperance will 
be speeded throughout the land. Under the 
blessing of Almighty God, unity and per- 
sistency will bring victory! 


<7 
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Life, at its best, is love. 

Love, at its best, is help. 

Help, at its best, is religion. 

Religion, at its best, is politics. 

Politics, at its best, is heaven here. 

“And what God hath joined together, let 
not man put asunder.” 

So say the voices 


of reason, history, 


prophecy, and the spirit of the age. 

Reason revolts from any view of life of 
which love is not its profoundest inspira- 
tion, its most rich reward, its severest pun- 
ishment, its earthly culmination, and its 
dream of immortality. 

Individual affection has spoken its last 


word when it has said, “Greater love hath 
no man than this, that he will lay down his 
life for his friend.” 

But religion so expands the scope of love 
and helpful labor as to take in enemies as 
well as friends, aliens as well as kinsmen. 

While politics, conserving every lesser in- 
terest, sweeps outward and upward to the 
Godlike business of dealing with mankind 
in its largest phases and grappling with the 
elusive and interminable problems of hered- 
ity and environment—education, money, 
justice, air, food, light, roads, water, shel- 
ter, marriage, burial of the dead life, down 
to the “hard pan” of the grave bottom and 
up to the “star dust of civil and religious 
liberty,” and the noblest occupation of the 
human mind or body is the rearing, preserv- 
ing and operating of a Christian govern- 
ment. 

History reserves its most sacred shrines 
to the memory of the great souls that, in the 
flesh, were big enough to love the world. 

“The call of Abraham” was politics, from 
God’s holy mountain, bursting out in the 
old Chaldean plains and seeking its celestial 
level through the brain and the loins of an 
honest man, and the divine covenant was 
sheer burlesque to any but a statesman. 


By IOHN G. WOOLLEY 
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“In thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blest.” 

The decalogue was an executive message 
to a co-ordinate branch of human govern- 
ment. There was not a mere private pre- 
cept among the ten, but, on the contrary, 
every commandment was a public statute, 
with prohibition as the bones of the sys- 
tem, upon which civilization could bend 
arteries, nerves, veins and tendons, to re- 
new, repair, restrain and utilize the fieshly 
growth of bodies politic until, in the fulness 
of time, the kingdoms of this world should 
become the kingdom of God and of His 
Christ. 

A co-ordinate branch of government, I 
say, for although “the earth is the Lord’s 
and the fulness thereof,” yet he elects to 
“work his way” in it, without advantage, 
save that of being right and that of being 
patient. Notwithstanding his omnipotence 
he is no autocrat in human affairs, but sim- 
ply the leader of a party and an exponent 
of a theory of government and of life. Some- 
times premier, sometimes dernier—always 
voluntarily subject to the concurrent sover- 
eignty of the people, and holding office not 
one minute after they vote a lack of confi- 
dence in him—at present he is out of office. 

When he said to Israel, “Thou shalt not 
make unto thyself any graven image,” there 
was no doubt of their liberty to say, as 
they did, in effect: ‘Whatsoever he saith 
unto us we will do—but not now.” But 
Aaron laid the foundation of the ruinous 
and persistent blunder of the ministry 
when he decided that the commandments of 
the Lord should be edited down to suit the 
“average public sentiment,” and he said, as 
we still do, some of us, “I must be practical. 
Circumstances alter truth, the God for a 
time like this must be something ‘handy,’ 
something ‘rough and ready,’ close to the 
people, easy to set up in camp, and easily ta- 
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ken down and packed, with other utensils, 
on a donkey. We are marching to Canaan 
and the object of a march is primarily not 
to worship anything, but to ‘get there.’ It 
will not do to be too strict in this wilder- 
ness. For the present the best thing ob- 
tainable is an improvement in idols. Go to! 
I will make a calf of gold and the people 
shall worship it until it makes them mono- 
theists. My mind misgives me, to be sure, 
but ‘the people are bent on mischief’ and it 
is better to agree upon something wrong 
and keep my influence among them, than 
to be disagreeable about anything right and 
lose it. A calf accepted is better than a 
God denied. A thief who can be elected is 
better than a Christ who is apt to be cruci- 
fied. Moses pulverized the idol, but the 
auriferous dust befogs all politics. Aaron 
repented of his folly, but the specter of the 
golden calf has haunted the succession of 
the priesthood down to this day. 

Nevertheless, in point of fact, beneath all 
the eddying, back-setting evil and disobe- 
dience, the good gains and obedience in- 
creases, but always by the non-conformist, 
nearly always by the fanatic, never by the 
compromiser. 

The heavy villain in the drama of civiliza- 
tion is not the “tough” man who is sodden 
by sin and blind to the heavenly visions, but 
the gentleman who apprehends the spirit 
and trifles with it, who preaches plain truth 
on Sunday and backs a lie upon election 
day. “Happy is he that condemneth not 
himself in’ that thing which he alloweth, 
and he that doubteth is damned if he eat, 
because he eateth not of faith,” which is 
to say: “Happy is the man whose life is 
true to his light, however dim it may be 
for God can overrule for good his impulsive 
wanderings, but he who doubts has the 
question of right and wrong up for trial, 
and if he decides in favor of the wrong or 
dawdles without deciding, there is some- 
thing wrong with him. Paul calls him 
“damned,” but I don’t know what that 
means. 

Prophecy is not “fortune 


telling,” but 
statesmanship. It sees the meaning of the 
past, the duty of the present, or its op- 
portunity, which is the same thing, the 
promise or the peril of the future, and dares 
to speak the truth about them all. 
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The prophet differentiates from the poli- 
tician among other things in this, that one 
fears to do evil, and is almost noble when 
he does, while the other fears to do right, 
and is almost contemptible when he does— 
and a prophet remains silent when he ought 
to speak, is as false a prophet as though he 
lied, vocally. 

The earliest prophets spoke mostly of the 
future, because the past was meager, and 
the present poor, empty, and full of echoes. 
But more and more, in the rush of the years, 
as, by the unspeakable and almost unthink- 
able political economy of the federated 
universe, the wealth of the future fills up 
the coffers of the past, the present grows in 
grace as the clearing-house of the eternities, 
and we begin to “know that the whole cre- 
ation groaneth and travaileth together to- 
ward now.” 

At first the prophet’s voice gave the sen- 
sation of the remotest distance, like the 
solemn but tiresome intoning of a cathe- 
dral chant, but the music has been coming 
nearer every moment; distance is abol- 
ished; prophecy, no longer intoning but 
atoning, speaks business-like, close, man 
to man, about today. 

Hear old Jacob, the brainiest of the patri- 
archs, with his eye at a rift in the hereafter 
—already moistened in every faculty but 
love of country: “The scepter shall not de- 
part from Judah, nor a lawgiver from be- 
tween his feet, until Shiloh come, and unto 
him shall the gathering of the people be.” 

Wait a thousand years and listen to the 
greatest prophet of his time, no prince of 
royal line, but a plain, blunt man, standing 
in the market place and calling to the policy 
experts, ecclestical cargo trimmers and 
pious tight-rope walkers: “O Zion, that 
bringest good tidings, get thee up into the 
high mountain. O Jerusalem, that bringest 
good tidings, lift up thy voice with strength, 
lift it up. Be not afraid, say unto the cities 
of Judah: Behold your God.” 

IT remind you, Christian voters, that Zion 
means the seat of government, and as 
surely as the Bible is what you say it is, 
the mission of the church is to possess the 
earth and govern it. This means no tri- 
umph of priestcraft, but a reign of straight- 
out, inexorable, sectless, seminaryless, par- 
tyless righteousness on citizenship. ‘For 
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out of Zion shall go forth the law and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem.” 

Another thousand years brought Jesus of 
Nazareth—fulfilment at once and contra- 
diction of the prophecies. No crowned and 
kingly plutocrat, setting up gorgeous state 
in a world that reeked with sweat and lep- 
rosy and poverty. No walking delegate, try- 
ing to make people dissatisfied with other 
people, but the strangest figure that was 
ever seen—a riddle of rulers, everybody’s 
servant, a freak of labor agitators, who, 
conscious of eons of royal blood in his veins, 
“worked up” through want and wrongs and 
wounds and wrath and weeping from the 
bottom of a carpenter’s shop to the top 
round of a cross, and never “struck.” <A 
straightforward, honest, loving, suffering, 
uncomplaining man, a Son of God, who hon- 
ored His Father, a democrat who stood by 
the people, and the first thing he did was 
to smash churchisin and partyism and heav- 
enism and make doing the self-evident and 
self-verifying doctrine—the indisputable 
orthodox theology of the world; and when 
the word war as to who and what he was 
was raging, he quietly cautioned his parti- 
sans: “Not every one that attaches himself 
to me and saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall 
see the kingdom of heaven.” Do not spend 
your time trying to define, classify and lo- 
cate me in the Godhead; good work is wor- 
ship and, like a bird, can not fly backward. 
“Do your father’s will and ye shall know 
his doctrine.” 

“T am come to fulfill the law”—to help on 
the evolution of humanity by means of its 
own inherent and prepotential divinity. I 
am come that the world may have life and 
more of it and better—and the means of life 
more abundantly—upon a larger scale. 

I wash your weary feet and dry them 
with a napkin to teach you that your duty 
to your fellow man begins at his feet, not 
his creed, nor his stomach, nor his head. 
The will of God is that you help one an- 
other walk; that is the key of society, gov- 
ernment, and religion—the germ-thought of 
Christian civilization. So, do you minister 
to the people at the point where the earth’s 
thorns have pricked them, earth’s rock 
bruised them, earth’s highways worn them 
to the quick. Let baptism henceforth sig- 
nify washing wounds. 
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And it shall come to pass that the small 
altruism of these humble days—the indi- 
vidual kindness, patience, and self-denial, 
shall evolve into Christian government— 
a diffused and all-pervasive atonement in 
which lakes and oceans shall be the baptis- 
tries of Christian commerce, and flags, in- 
stead of napkins, shall wave word-wide 
your triumphal benedictions. So_ that 
ye shal] have power by a word of law to 
open roads of education and smooth them, 
dredge the rivers of public opinion, light 
the alleys of poverty and vice, blast out 
the Hell Gates of temptation, stand by 
your missionaries with battleships, defend 
weak countries, do all that I do and greater 
things—and there are no greater works 
than He did except politics. 

And at the last supper, in the penumbra 
of the supreme terror, His brief, .tremen- 
dous message was: “Do this in remem- 
brance of me.” Do what? Go to church 
in your best clothes once a week, or a 
month, or a quarter, and with an individ- 
ual cup or common chalice of poisoned wine, 
eat a pinch of bread to his memory ? 

No! No! It means, take the cup “after 
supper,” after your own thirst has been 
satisfied and your own blood warmed and 
cheered, bless it and pass it on. Break 


bread with your own hands and dispense 
it graciously as unto Him. 
“body” for the public good, for he said: 


Break your 


“IT appoint unto you a kingdom as my 
Father hath appointed unto me, that ye 
may eat and drink at my table in my 
kingdom and sit on thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel.” 

It means triumphant democracy. It 
means worship God by the price of bread 
and the weight of a loaf. Worship God 
by municipal waterworks, celebrate the 
daily, nightly independence of the people 
by the white streamers of their own elec- 
tric light. Worship God by compulsory 
pure food; cheap fuel, transit, and com- 
munication. Worship God by faith in 
the people to initiate and veto legislation. 
Worship God by honoring intelligence 
and virtue in the extension of the right of 
suffrage to intelligent women and_ the 
withdrawal of it from unintelligent men. 
Worship God in the funeral pyre of the 
liquor traffic—no such enervating patriarch- 
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alism as will wrong wealth to coddle 
poverty, foster pauperism, and dwarf am- 
bition, but such a big, broad, honorable 
sovereignty as will secure for every citizen 
a fair chance to live, to prosper, to be free, 
intelligent and happy to the glory of God 
the Father. 

Christianity as it concerns us most is 
no splendid Pythian romance of an old 
vicarious martyrdom, nor the far away, 
inexplicable Aurora Borealis of prophetic 
visions, but “the life we now live in the 
flesh.” “Today” is the ass colt upon which 
every son of man must ride into his king- 
dom. 

For 1,900 years the shepherds have 
watched the manger and the Bethlehem 
sky, rapt in the sublime opening phrase 
of the angelic song, “Glory to God in the 
highest.” But the manger is gone—even 
its place is lost, and the star has moved on 
until it stands over the dome of the Cap- 
itol, and the rest of the song is, “On earth 
peace, good will toward men,”—Christian 
Citizenship. 

So, boldly and without apology or doubt 


or fear, the Prohibition party comes from 
its national convention to the church, en- 
ters the front door, advances up the cén- 
ter aisle, stands in the altar and the pul- 


pit, and cries: “For Zion’s sake I will 
not hold my peace, and for Jerusalem’s 
sake T will not rest until the righteous- 
ness thereof go forth as_ brightness, and 
the salvation thereof as a lamp _ that 
burneth.” 


She will not spurn us; our platform is 
but the echo of her own voice; our labor 
but the answer to her prayer. She will 
not turn us away as unworthy men and 
women, for in the pulpit, the prayer- 
meeting, the Young People’s Society, the 
Sunday School, in missions, in visitations 
of the sick, in watching, fighting, pray- 
ing, paying, sacrificing, she knows she has 
no truer children than the 
hibitionists. 


party Pro- 
Stand up, you better Metho- 
dists than Samuel Dickie! Stand up, you 
better soldiers of the cross or of the Stars 
and Stripes than Hale Johnson! Stand 
up, you better Baptists than Joshua Lever- 
ing! 


Let the church take all the parties in 
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the field today and measure them against 
us, man tO man, woman to woman, can- 
didate to candidate, platform to platform, 
in the light of her own declarations, and 
she cannot decide against us or ignore us, 
without standing self-stultified and _ in 
contempt of men and angels. Nay, by 
the record of our party, by the Christian 
character of our candidates, by the plat- 
form of the Pittsburg convention, by her 
own honor, by the Word of God, by logic 
as inexorable as death, she is pledged to 
day to Levering and Johnson. 

They say we must keep party politics 
out of the pulpit. It is too late; it is 
there. 

The double-headed party treason by 
which the saloon wins as a democrat and 
“holds over” as a republican, year after 
year, and that works its alternating shift, 
debauching the public service, deflower- 
ing the public virtue, degrading the public 
justice, debasing the ballot, defeating the 
chureh, has formed a kind of _ pulpit 
“trust,” and regulates the output of the 
pulpit and the religious press according 
to its own damnable will, shuts one, opens 
another on half time, and has well nigh 
buried fearless, independent patriotism in 
the very ministry and put a grave stone 
over it with the scoffer’s epitaph, “The 
Rest is Silence.” 

And when some brave man holds out 
against it, refusing to be bought or scared 
or sold, it slits his ears, breaks his joints, 
nails him to the cross of failure, and starves 
his wife and children before his eyes. Do 
not be angry with me, what I say is of no 
importance, unless it is true. But I tell 
you that the American pulpit is well nigh 
swamped in subservient, salaried, Simon- 
iacal silence—which is the most virulent 
and deadly form of party politics. 

The spoils treason of the old parties is 
but the other bank of the dumb treason 
ofthe pulpit and, by their 
disloyalty to 
alike, between them 
flows the putrid river of American poli- 
tics, and one bank of a stream cannot re- 
buke the other for causing the channel 
to deepen and hold on its way. 

Peter no more 


means. of 
parallel and interoperative 
chureh and state 


denied Jesus when he 
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swore he did not know him, than when 
he warmed himself in craven acquiescence 
at the fires of the insulters of his Lord. 

We cannot, if we would, exclude politics 
from the pulpit, but the Prohibition party 
offers it a kind of politics that will honor 
it and help on the kingdom. 

I have said many times that I think the 
church is the hope of the world, the bra- 
vest, truest, clearest, cleanest thing that 
history has ever seen. From her first day, 
ignorance, darkness, bigotry, and super- 
stition have yelped at her heels and hung 
upon her garments, yet though a pandemo- 
nium of grotesque and monstrous things 
have purred and hissed and coiled about 
her feet, she has swept straight on toward 
the light, and in these days of darkness 
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and of wrath, when the country of her 
own founding and of her last, best love, 
is “held up” for ransom by political ban- 
ditti, she comes unto her own and _ her 
own receives her not, and today she 
weeps over the cities of the republic and 
cries: “O thou that stonest the prophets 
and killest them that are sent unto thee, 
how oft would I have gathered thee as a 
hen gathereth her brood under her wings, 
but ye would not!” 

They are going to kill her, unless the 
Christian voters rouse themselves and lend 
a braver hand than heretofore. Gethse- 
mane repeats itself, the Volunteers, the 
Salvation Army, the night missions for 
drunkards and are the bloody 
sweat drops of a failing church betrayed 


harlots, 
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by sleek, self-serving Judases, scourged 
and spit upon by political usurpers, and by 
her own sons abandoned on election day. 
The Woman’s Crusade was her cry of ag- 
ony: “If it be possible let this cup pass.” 
God is merciful and it seems-as if our 
politics could get no worse. And now the 
Prohibition party, the Simon-bar-Jona of 
the college of the forces of Christian 
Citizenship, too impulsive, too quick to 
anger, has sliced off many a Pharisee’s 
ear and been rebuked for it and hated, 
and, while it cannot quite regret its heat 
and haste, has put up its sword and had 
the moral courage to humble itself and 
atep back behind the church to be her 
humble, faulty, faithful man-at-arms, with 
every weight cast off ‘and the sins that did 
so easily beset it,’ and say: “Lead on, 


O queen mother of civilization, and I will 
Thine to command, thine to lead, 
thine the victory, thine the glory!” Honor 
this good faith and this humility, O fellow 
citizens! and say to this tried and true 
disciple, ““Thy name should be called Peter, 
and upon this rock will I build my poli- 
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tics.” 

When a Christian votes he speaks “with 
tongues,” for ballots speak a _ universal 
language. Do but your duty on the 3d of 
next November, and you will usher in the 
century with a political, social and spiritual 
Pentecost, when flames shall sit upon the 
head of the voting church and hell quake 
to its core. 

The ministry is the key to the situation, 
the preacher is the fulminate in the tor- 
pedo. If you can ignite him you can ex- 
plode the church. The Christian people 
must hear about Christian politics, and 
“how shall they hear without a preacher?” 
Preaching is the Messianic calling. All 
reforms are started by preachers, won by 
the pews and preserved by the law. 

Lawyers, doctors, merchants, and _ the 
like adopt professions or fall into them, 
but God “calls” his preachers himself, from 
the episcopacy, the seminary, the pulpit, 
the backwoods, the gutter, the brothel— 
the place doesn’t matter, when he sees the 
man or the woman. 

A bishop may make a minister and a 
“pull” may make a bishop, but it takes 
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God Almighty to make a preacher, and I 
reckon that the greatest weakness of the 
church today is the disobedience of min- 
isters who are “called” to preach, but who 
are never “sent,” because they are not fit 
to send. 

I believe that if all the ministers whom 
God has called and is calling to preach, 
were to surrender unconditionally to the 
call to downright, unflinching obedience, 
we should seal the doom of the saloon this 
year, for I am satisfied that the ministers 
of this country are not only the best men 
in it, on an average, but also and easily 
the most powerful, if they were exactly 
true to the vision and the voice of the 
church. This is the greatest fact in this 
the greatest of reforms. 

I was talking recently to a very promi- 
nent minister, pastor of what is probably 
the most successful work in America, who 
counts his young people by the thousand, 
and who is a prohibitionist, who does not 
vote that way because “it is not practic- 
able.” Isaid to him: “Suppose you should 
announce to your young people that you 
considered it your duty to vote with the 
prohibition party, what would they do?” 
He considered carefully and said: “My 
young people would follow me.” And so 
they would, beyond a doubt, and the same 
would be true of every stalwart preacher in 
the land, and if that is true there is mur- 
der on the conscience of the ministers that 
follow the camp of old party politics. 

The central maxim of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies is to “stand by the pastor 
and the local church,” and, at any rate, 
that would be the tendency, but the trouble 
is that they do stand by the pastor, but 
that in about 80 per cent of the cases he 
does not stand anywhere as to great, un- 
popular, desperate, but fundamental re- 
forms, that cost and convulse and crucify. 

As to cotillions and whist, as fierce as 
Ajax, but a mourning dove to the saloon; 
as to the young people and the women, he 
is pastor, but, as to the men and the offi- 
cials he is a flock of one, and they hero 
him. One of God’s preachers will lead 
his church or leave it. 

Oh! it makes me sick to see the voting 
church, like a “mud gutter band,” playing 
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before the “family entrance” of saloon 
politics, the pastor in the midst, advising 
the young people to be prohibitionists, and 
the women to be content to be nothing at 
all, himself, the meanwhile, consenting to 
vote life to the saloon, at the beck of his 
session, and to pass the hat and curtsey to 
the bartender of his party when he says, 
with an oath, “Move on!” 

Now, lack of full surrender to God inev- 
itably results in lack of honesty to men, 
or lack of definiteness, which, in a pastor, is 
generally the same thing. 

See how it works. A young man says 
to his pastor, “I am about to cast my first 
vote and my mind is troubled. Please tell 
me what party you would advise me to 
act with.” And the pastor answers, “Do 
not be a slave to any party, but vote for 
the men who will give the best govern- 
ment.” Now that is cowardly or dishon- 
est, or both. For in the first place, in any 
given general election in this country he 
will have to act with some party or not 
act. 

In the second place, he knows, or ought 
to be told, that a good man who repre- 
sents a bad party is officially as bad as it 
is. Illustrations abound—the present gov- 
ernors of Iowa and Kansas, and the late 
governor of Ohio. It seems incredible 
that the stupidity should have survived so 
long, of expecting a flabby office-seeking 


“ood man” to misrepresent a rotten party 


by being sound, when being rotten himself 
would commend him to the party and not 
hurt him much in the church. 

In the third place he cannot know what 
men are best, he is afraid to trust the news- 
papers; he would trust the pastor, but he 
doesn’t know, or if he does, will not tell. 

In perplexity he asks, What party do 
you vote with? and he—a man, a spiritual 
adviser, a doctor of souls—answers with 
the paltry rubbish, “I always vote as Jesus 
would have me vote.” I say, that is stark 
dishonesty; the boy wants a word, and he 
gets a system of theology; he asks for bread 
and gets a cook book, and I do not hesitate 
to say that such a man will vote for Jesus 
just as long as it is easy and popular and 
not a day beyond, but he will call himself 
a “preacher.” Why, he is no preacher, 
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he is an employe. Think of a hoseman at 
a fire calling to his chief: “Where shall I 
throw the streams,” and getting back the 
answer in the blare of the speaking trum- 
pet, “Squirt where Jesus would have you 
squirt.” 

A minister ought to be a careful, brave, 
definite man, if he belongs to a party he 
ought, when asked, to hail the opportunity 
to make a vote for it and rejoice to shout 
its name before men or devils, 


When only policies or theories are an 
issue, a pastor may hold a middle way 
among parties—ought to, perhaps—and in 
such a case an editor of a church paper 
might honorably say: “No man can tell 
from my pulpit or my paper what my party 
polities are.” 

But when, as now, the two great parties 
are “twin screws” of the liquor traffic, and 
95 per cent of the voting church is in the 
stoke hole of that machinery, shoveling 
ballots into the fire box for fuel, and the 
issue in politics is one of strict right and 
wrong, according to the church’s own dec- 
larations, I should rather depend upon a 
Mexican hairless dog in a Polar bear hunt, 
than such a man in the direction of young 
Christian citizenship. 

I would not have ministers riders of 
hobbies; I would not ask them to preach 
much about prohibition; but I tell you 
that if the preachers who think as I do in 
their hearts would rise in their pulpits 
next Sunday and say: “Brethren, I am not 
going to annoy you about party politics, 
but it is due you and myself that I make 
known my position about the saloon, and 
I simply wish to tell you that as I read 
my Bible and my church declarations, I 
have got to vote for Levering and Johnson 
this fall or leave my church—and I will not 
leave my church,” there would be an earth- 
quake in Christian politics. 


The people must be taught bravery, a 
coward can’t teach that; they must be 
taught to be definite, a 
teach that; they must be taught to be clear, 
a man with a tremolo can’t teach that; 


trimmer can’t 


they must be taught to stand by the 
church, on election day, a deserter can’t 


teach that; they must be taught to be pro- 














hibitionists, an old party “hanger-on” can’t 
teach that. 

“How shall they hear without a preacher, 
and how shall one preach unless he be 
sent?” You remember how Jesus found 
a blind man and touched his eyes and said: 
“Go, wash in the pool of Siloam,” which is 
by interpretation, “sent.” 

So God sends men to preach—via “Silo- 
am.” Have you been “called?” “Go wash” 
and you will be sent, and when God sends 
a man he goes. 

The weakness of the church and the peril 
of the country is that so many pastors have 
skipped Siloam, and so we haven’t many 
preachers; plenty of ministers, theologs, 
exhorters and employes, but God’s preach- 
ers are Siloam men, brave men, obedient 
men, clean men. 

The triumphs of modern surgery are due 
to the use of sterilized instruments. The 
old operations were proper enough and 
there was no lack of skill, but the knife and 
probe and finger left poison in the wound. 

The church has the only surgery that will 
ever save this world; the trouble is with 
her instruments. When she touches the 
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eyes of a blind voter, she is liable to infect 
them with erysipelatous politics. I do not 
complain of the silence of the pulpit. Let 
the unclean surgeons keep their fingers out 
of the world’s wounds. 

Men and brethren of the ministry. You 
hold the keys of life and death for this 
nation. You have been called to preach 
the whole gospel. For Jesus’ sake do it 
this fall. Many of you are in unclean 
parties, you cannot lead the people up 
while you keep that company. Cut loose 
from the scoffers and whoremongers now. 
Dare to be a Daniel! Purpose in your heart 
today that you will not touch the bosses’ 
meat. Get back to pulse and water! Go 
up before us to the mountain top, and we 
will follow. 

“Who shall ascend 
Lord and who shall 
place? 


into the hill of the 
stand in his holy 
He that hath clean hands and a 
pure heart, who hath not lifted up his soul 
unto vanity nor deceitfully. He 
shall receive the blessing from the Lord, 
and righteousness from the God of his sal- 
vation.” 


sworn 


~ ~> 
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CHAPTER III. 
HEY arrived 
at the parson- 
age without 
‘urther mis- 
hap, where 
welcome 
aroma from an 
old - fashioned 
“drawing” of 
tea repaid 
them for the 
trials endured 
by the 
side. attempted to instruct 
Mrs. Springer regarding the arrangement 
of her rooms, but she quietly assured them 
she should be able to settle things to her 
satisfaction, presently. They 
think she might not be so pliable as they at 
first supposed, and thought a little 
would be neccessary, if they were to work 

on a sure foundation. 

One thing they 
pastor 


che 


way- 
The ladies 


began to 


time 


did do, was to make the 
and his family feel thoroughly at 
home, and sure of the sympathy and sup- 
port of the aid society. 
good, true, helpful 
pitiful that. petty jealousies should bring 
the worst part of their natures to the sur- 
face. 
When 
said and the newcomers 


They were really 


such women it was 


nine o'clock came, good-nights 


left 
with promises of an early call and numer- 


were alone 


ous proffers of any assistance they might 

be able to afford. 
Several days passed the 

Springer sat in 


and 
began to wear off. Mr. 
his study ruminating upon his next Sun- 


newness 


day’s sermon. Ray in a corner 


windmill 


was busy 
constructing a which he _ in- 
tended to set up near an adjacent pond. 
Suddenly the nervous little fingers ceased 


By ERATO” SI SISSs! 


their movements and the bright eves were 
raised to the father’s face. 
“Are you very busy, papa?” 
“T have been more so,” 
“What is it, my son?” 
“Should a person always tell the truth?” 
“Of course they should, Ray.” 
“You didn’t.” 
Mr. Springer repressed a_ smile, 
knew there 


was the answer. 


for he 
must be some foundation for 
the charge; and a desire to get to the bot- 
tom of the question had led the child to 
this impudent reply. 

“What do you refer to?” 
etly. 

“Well, you said at the supper 
other night that Mr. 
headed old case.” 

“Yes,” encouragingly. 

“And when Mr. Worther asked you if 
you’d got acquainted with Brother Smiles 
and you said yes, and he asked you how 
you liked him, you said you thought he 
was a whole-hearted Christian.” 

The pastor was puzzled, but determined 
to keep the boy honest if possible. 

“T do think he’s 
tian, 


he asked qui- 


table the 
Smiles was a pig- 


a whole-souled Chris- 
Ray, and really meant what [I said. 
I called him pig headed because we all 
agreed upon a question we were discuss- 
ing with the exception of Mr. Smiles, and 
[I thought it was obstinate in him, though 
[I may have been mistaken.” 

“Then a body should always tell the exact 
truth?” 

STON, 

“And 
Smiles a 


” 


had 


case 


always. 


if you really thought Mr. 


hard should you have said 


so?” 

Mr. Springer smiled at the boy’s way of 
putting the question, 
demonstrate the fact 
held firmly to at all 


and 
that 
times, 


about to 
truth must be 
but there 


was 














might be ocasions when a discreet silence 
wus preferable to the telling unpleasant 
and unnecessary truths, when the doorbell 
rang and the pastor was called to meet 
several of his parishioners. Ray finished 
the windmill, then hastened to the pond, 
where he was soon engaged laying spouts 
and troughs for the water the mill was 
supposed to pump. 

“Hullo, there, Ray! what are you doing?” 

The speaker, Teddy Worther, came across 
the green from the parsonage with a shout 
of joy at the prospect of a play in the 
pond, which he had been explicitly forbid- 
den to go near. 

“Tl tell you what, Ray, we’ll make some 
boats out of these shingles and play the 
windmill’s a lighthouse.” 

“But your mother said the other day you 
couldn’t go near the pond.” 

“Pshaw! She’ll never know it and we'll 
have lots of fun.” 

Ray disliked this view of the case, but 
hoy nature was strong in him, and they’d 
have such a good time. 

“See here, Ray, we'll put the windmill 
up on that green spot over there; it’s just 
like an island.” 

“All right. [ll wade over with it. Your 
mother don’t let you wade, does she?” 

“No, indee! She’d raise the whole neigh- 
borhood is she saw me in the water. We'll 
both take off our shoes 
though, and wade across. 
fixed in no time.” 


and _ stockings, 
We'll have it 


Five minutes later an impromptu light- 
house stood on the miniature island. Then, 
Napoleonlike, they sighed for new worlds 
—of fun—to conquer, and soon found them. 

An old oak had been cut down near the 
pond, and sawed into lengths of ten or 
twelve feet. The boys were tired of jour- 
neying back and forth with the shingle 
ships, and thought they would make use 
of these logs to cross to the lighthouse isl- 
and. Each of them found a long stick 
with which to propel these primitive boats 
and the trial trip was made. 

All went well as long as they were con- 
tent with poking their way through shal- 
low water, making short trips,, but pro- 
gress is the law in our day, and a further 
expedition was planned which unfortu- 
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nately proved the last, beside leaving them 
defeated and disgraced. The island wis too 
near land, they concluded, and determined 
to venture just a little past it. Teddy, who 
was a boat length—or log length—ahead. of 
Ray, suddenly found his craft in deep wa- 
ter. His stick went down and down and so 
did he. Over he plumped into the pond. 

“Save me, Ray! Mother’ll—” 

The sentence was cut short as Teddy went 
down. Ray could swim a little, and made 
a dive after his friend without a moment's 
hesitation, caught his coat and was pulled 
to the bottom by the frantic boy. The hole 
into which they tumbled was the only place 
in the pond where the water was more than 
fifteen inches deep, and a few vigorous 
strokes—when they same to the surface 
brought them out of danger. Teddy, who 
was a plucky little fellow, helped to right 
himself, and the two heroes started to wade 
to shore. 

At this moment Mrs. Worther appeared. 

“Teddy! Teddy! Where are you? O-ooh 
he’s drowned, I know he is, and—” 

“Nonsense, mamma! How can he be 
drowned when he’s walking toward us as 
fast as he can?” said Minnie. 

“Tll never forgive that boy (meaning 
Ray), never. Teddy wouldn’t have thought 
of doing such a thing. I knew better than 
to bring him here, but—” 

“Hush, ma! Mr. Springer’s coming.” 

“T can’t help it. I don’t let children into 
all kinds of mischief if other folks do.” 

The arrival of the pastor put an end to 
further complaint. The boys were taken 
home and put to bed. Mrs. Worther re- 
fused all hospitality hoth 
Mr. and saying loudly 
enough for them to hear—though speaking 
to Mrs. Pomerell, “I think he’s had enough 
of the society of minister’s sons. They’ve 
got him into all the scrapes he ever knew 
anything about.” 


offers of from 


Mrs. Springer, 


Mr. Springer turned away to avoid speak- 
ing his mind—for ministers are occasionally 


tempted to give free rein to their tongues— 


and he was no exception in this respect. 
“I'd be content to live on bread and wa- 
ter for a week if I could tell that woman 
to keep away from me and mine while I 
remain in this place,” he whispered to his 
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faithful wife, two minutes after the exit of 
Mrs. Worther. 

“No, dear, you don’t mean that. You’re 
annoyed now.” 

“But it wasn’t Ray’s fault. It’s like the 
old hen with the brood of ducks. Boys take 
to water, and if they’re not allowed to have 
their liberty they'll take it; but a minis- 
ter’s son is in a difficult position anyway. 
No matter what he does it’s sure to go 
against some one’s ideas of right.” 

Meanwhile an interesting conversation 
was in progress between Ray and Mrs. 
Pomerell, who insisted upon sitting beside 
him to see that he had a good sweat. 

“IT suppose you get kind of lonesome 
here,” said the lady. 

“A little,” Ray replied, “but when papa 
sees us looking a bit sad he makes so much 
fun we forget all about it.” 

“That’s nice and you ought to appreciate 
such a father.” 

“We do!” indignantly. “You just ought 
to see him and Lina when they get on a 


R. SPRINGER had 


fr 
e = «nO further occa- 
¥ sion to complain 
of being “killed 
with kindness.” 
y A decided cool- 
WA 
WUE ness pervaded 


- the 
if he chanced to 


ik ,_ drop in to a 
8, (a meeting of the 


re society. For 
igi As some time the 

WW congregation 
ave had been gradu- 


atmosphere 





x ally separating 
2°35 into two fac- 
tions. One of 


these was led by the “‘ladies’ aid,” the other 
by the more influential members who dis- 
agreed with them. 

Now more than ever each party stood by 
their captain. Mrs. Pomerell met with little 
sympathy when she chanced to find fault 
with the pastor outside of her own set, for 
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CHAPTER IV. 










Mrs. 


Lina can take off 
Worther and “my Minnie” till you’d laugh 
yourself sick. And papa, he’ll keep us all 
roaring when he does Byron’s ‘Fare Thee 


training spell. 


Well’ like Miss Hawkins. We have such 
a picnic when none of the folks come to 
supper and we can have all the fun we 
like.” 

“Why don’t your folks like the people 
here?” 

Ray thought hard, remembered the con- 
versation with his father and finished the 
mischief so well begun. 

“Yes,” he answered, “but mamma says 
she’d be glad if she could have so much as 
a clothes closet that wasn’t looked through 
once a week by every woman in the parish. 
Papa says they are only trying to kill us 
with kindness.” 

Mrs. Pomerel] declared she must go, 
and before six o’clock every one of any 
importance had been informed that the 
minister’s family amused themselves by 
making fun of every one in town. 









the listener would tell her bluntly that the 
minister wouldn’t make fun of them if they 
didn’t make themselves ridiculous. Thus 
Mr. Springer was more warmly upheld by 
one party, because the other complained of 
him. 

Several months passed with the usual 
number of socials and tea-drinkings. Mr. 
Springer became conscious of the ill feel- 
ing existing, but had no idea of its cause. 
He was too busy to be seriously annoyed 
and promised himself each day something 
should be done to bring his people nearer 
together. Nothing had been done, how- 
ever, when Frank Worther came _ noisily 
into his mother’s sitting room, where she 
was seated with Mrs. Pomerell, talking 
over a missionary tea. ‘Well, well,” he ex- 
claimed. “who ever expected to find you two 
here? Why ain’t you at the wedding?” 
“What wedding?” they cried in unison. 
“Lina Springer’s.” 

What!” 
“Lina Springer is going to be married this 
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afternoon, and going to the Rockies for her 
wedding trip.” 

“I do declare!” 

“Why didn’t you go?” 

Mrs. Worther looked at luim as if inclined 
to box his ears, for he knew full well she 
had received no invitation. 

“It don’t concern you why I didn’t go,” 
she answered. “We might have known how 
it would be. I prophesied from the begin- 
ning we’d never get along with that girl. 
Just see how she treated my Minnie and 
wouldn’t join the young folkses society nor 
even take a walk with her of an evening.” 

“Exactly the way she served Clara!” said 
Mrs. Pomerell. ‘“She’d have been any 
amount of company to the minister’s fam- 
ily; but Lina told her she really hadn’t time 
to go picnicing and walking to the post- 
office, for she’d got to sew.” 

“No doubt, she’s such a hand for fussings 
and frills, and ministers ain’t usually got a 
fortune to spend on such things.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Worther, “I think it’s a 
downright insult. Think of the way we’ve 
worked to get that parsonage cleaned and 
ready for them to come into; and no sooner 
are they settled, than they turn the cold 
shoulder to us, and make sport of us into 
the bargain. I think it’s our duty under the 
circumstances to call a meeting and ap- 
point a committee to tell Mr. Springer what 
we think of him.” 

“Call a meeting and appoint some one to 


teach you to mind your own business!” said 
Frank. 


“What do you mean by talking to me in 


that way?” Mrs. Worther 
wroth. 


was waxing 

“I mean what I say! If you’d all let the 
ministers alone and allow them to manage 
their own affairs—” 


“That'll do! Remember I’m your mother. 
I might have known you’d stand up for 
Lina Springer because she’s got a pretty 
face, and it serves me right for letting you 
associate with children who’ve 
brought up the way she has.” 

“I can’t help it, mother; it’s been the 
same way ever since the church was first 
built. You mean all right, I don’t doubt, 
but I’ve often thought I’d rather be any- 


been 


thing else than a minister, for he can’t 
have anything, from a carriage to a collar 
button, the congregation don’t think he 
ought to ask their advice about.” 

“Don’t bother yourself to say I even mean 
allright. It’s enough to break any mother’s 
heart, after all the years I’ve worked and 
worried tq bring you up. You'll never know 
what it is till you have children of your 
own.” 

It is remarkable how young 
folks become under constant scolding and 
fault-finding. This pathetic of the 
question had no effect upon Frank, who 
delivered a parting shot as he left the room. 

“If I ever do have any I'll ’tend to them, 
and not to other folkses.” 

“Well, Sister Pomerell, there’s nothing 
truer than that about the serpent’s tooth 
and the thankless child. After all I’ve done 


” 


hardened 


view 


“Never mind. I dare say he was only try- 
ing to bother you. 
You really think we’d better have some one 


3ut about this meeting. 


go and see Brother Springer?” 

“I certainly do. 
was done about these minister’s children. 
We can’t stand it. 
generally pretty easy to get along with, 
but they’ve no faculty for bringing up a 
family.” 

“IT don’t know but you’re right.” 

“Yes, I’ve seen it in more cases than one.” 

“But I suppose they’re dreadful busy.” 

“Of course that may have something to 
do with it.” 

“T ain’t sure but the people that don’t al- 
low their preachers to marry are the most 
sensible after all.” 

“Perhaps; now, I think of it, the children 
do make most of the trouble. We'd have 
got along with Brother Springer and his 
wife—though she’s rather stuck up—but 
the way that boy talked upset things in no 
time; and then for the sister to show her 
independence by marrying in this under- 
hand style.” 

“Yes, and if we don’t stand up for our 
rights no one will do it for us. We’ve worked 
ourselves half to death to build the church, 
and we ought to have a voice in what con- 
cerns it.” 

“Do you think he’ll resign?” 


It’s high time something 


The men themselves are 
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“) don’t know, I’m sure. He must do as “Why shouldn’t he? He ain’t got any- 
he’s a mind to about that.” thing else to do.” 

“But if we get another pastor he may Mrs. Pomerell remained thoughtful and 
have a family, too. Brother Springer’s a _ silent for some minutes then folded her 
worker, and what’s more, he’s a Christian work, saying she must go. 
to the backbone.” “Well, come again and don’t forget to 

“He may be all that, but in my opinion it’s have Miss Hawkins write a notice and hand 
«a mistake that’s being made all over the it in Sunday. Tell ’em a full meeting’s re- 
Jand to pay a minister such a price as we do quested and we’ll have this matter settled 
and have ’em act so independent.” and done with.” 

‘Brother Springer earns his money if ever Mrs. Pomerell promised to attend to the 
a man did, and does his whole duty asa pas- matter, and looked upon Mr. Springer’s res- 


tor:” ignation as an accomplished fact. 


CHAPTER V. 


all possible speed to the bedside of his lit- 
"SS HAWKINS _ tle son. 
brought the re- “How did it happen?” he asked as he 
quired notice stood over the unconscious child. 
the following “He was trying to close the window for 
Sunday. It me, lost his balance and fell off the chair. 
was duly read [I didn’t think he was really hurt at first, 
and would _ but he was like this when we picked him 
have occa- up.” 
sioned some comment had not an event For hours the little fellow remained in 
occurred which banished it, for the time, the same condition, though all was done 
from the minds of the hearers. that love or sympathy could suggest. When 

\s Mr. Springer pronounced the benedic- at last the blue eyes opened a glad cry 
tion, a half-grown boy elbowed his way | broke from the lips of the anxious mother. 
through the chureh toward him, carrying “He’s better, Allan! See, he’s opening his 
a note conspicuously in his hand. He was __ eyes.” 
wel] known to a majority of those present 3ut the most. terrible despair succeeded 
as one who never attended Sabbath school, when Ray began to talk wildly, and looked 
and all were curious to learn what his er- from one to the other without any sign of 
rand might be. recognition. 

Mr. Springer took the note from the mes- For weeks he raved in delirium, Then 
senger, whose face was swollen with crying. followed days of utter unconsciousness. 
spoke kindly to the boy, and proceeded to The doctor pronounced it typhoid fever at 
read it. the outset and the parents went to work 

For an instant the moving mass before resolutely to do their part toward saving 
him beeame blurred and indistinct. He the child. Kind friends came with offers 
grew deadly pale, then with an effort at of assistance, but the father and mother 
self-control and an inward prayer for help, divided the duties of the sick room at night 
he raised his hand to silence the curious and only accepted the most necessary serv- 
throng, and said: iecs. 

“My little Ray fell from the window an “We have only the one to take care of, and 
hour ago and the doctor fears he may have’ there are so many both poor and ill who 
sustained internal injuries.” need you,” was the pastor’s invariable an- 

Without waiting for ther advice or sym-_— swer. 
pathy, he left them, making his way with His duties were attended to as regularly 
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as if the death angel were not menacing 
and threatening to deprive him of the life 
that was so precious to him. 

“We shall know the worst in a few hours, 
dear,” said Mrs. Springer as she met him at 
the door on his return from morning serv- 
ice. 

“Let us try to say truthfully, ‘His will be 
done;’ and if we must give him up we still 
have each other. Think how blest we really 
are.” 

“Allan, I know it’s wrong, but I can’t feel 
reconeiled if—-” 

“Don’t, dear; I know what you would 
sey. We will ask for help where we are sure 
of finding it.” 

Reverently they knelt together and while 
he held close to his heart the wife whose 
mother-heart was breaking, the pastor, so 
often called upon to implore mercy for 
others, asked humbly for faith and patience 
and prayed if the blow must fall it might 
be instrumental in bringing them near to 
each other, and closer to the all-loving 
father. 

The trustful look and fervent hand-clasp 
Mrs. Springer gave her husband as they 
arose, were more eloquent than words. She 
felt strengthened, and went about her 
duties brave and hopeful. 

An unusual hush pervaded the house as 
Mr. Springer took his place at the reading 
desk that evening. Only the most absolute 
faith in the wisdom of the Father’s dealings 
with us, made :t possible for him to address 
his congregation at the very hour which 
would decide the fate of his little Ray. His 
sermon was brief, but every word came 
from a full heart, for the trust and hope 
which sustained him in this trying hour 
found expression in earnest words as he told 
of the Savior’s love for and kindness toward 
ms, 

“You doubtless know,” he said in conclu- 
siou, “that our little one may now be with 
the angels.” Will you all—every one 
the Father to help me to be true to Him, 
whatever comes; to strengthen me that I 
may not doubt Him?” 

Every head was bowed, and every heart 
lifted in silent prayer. All 


ask 


antagonisms 
were forgotten and earnest were the peti- 
tions raised in his behalf. 
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Bet the bitter cup was to pass from him, 
though the anticipation of such a loss had 
been a severe trial of faith. The crisis was 
safely passed, and Ray, though but a shad- 
ow of his former self, 
strength and energy. 

Mr. Springer started for the Wednesday 
evening meeting with a light heart, and the 
prayer with which he opened the service 
was 


began to gain 


one of sincere thanksgiving, while 
hearty amens echoed from all parts of the 
room at its close. 

Then something unusual happened. Mrs. 
Pomerell—who rarely spoke in  public— 
arose, and with visible agitation requested 
their attention for a few minutes. 

“T’ve done wrong,” she said, “and I sha’n’t 
know rest or peace till I maké a clean breast 
of the matter. Before that blessed baby of 
Brother Springer’s was taken sick—it was 
the day he and Teddy Worther tumbled into 
the pond—he told me in perfect innocence, 
as any child would, that his father and sis- 
ter kept them from gettin’ down-hearted 
by takin’ off some of us. Of course I was 
huffy and told one or two of my most inti- 
mate friends—and I’ve no doubt they told 
two or three of theirs—all about it. I felt 
edgeways toward the minister and his fam- 
ily, and presume I influenced others to feel 
the same way. Since this trial’s come to 
rother Springer, ’ve took myself to task 
more’n once, and I want to say now that I 
believe, from the bottom of my heart, if I 
vas half as good a Christian as he is, and 
tried to serve the Lord and think what I 
could do for him, instead of worrying about 
what other folks think of me, I’d ’a never 


got mad. If you think [’'m worth prayin’ 


’ 


for, ask the Lord to help me.” 
Mr. Springer was beside her with out- 
stretched hand ere she ceased speaking. 
“T cannot think you are as blameworthy 


” 


as you imagine,” he said; “and am more 


grieved than I can say is I have unwittingly 


been the cause of annoyance or unhappiness 
to those who have 
frineds indeed. 


themselves 
My desire is that we ma) 
live in good-fellowship with each other: 
that and 


ready to help one another over every stum- 


proved 


our hearts hands may be ever 


bling bloek.” 


Such a shaking of hands as_ followed! 
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Mrs. Pomerell’s frank confession had In all its experience the Glen Street 
shamed more than one person present, and church had never held so united a congre- 
those who had been but luke-warm friends’ gation as on this evening—which proves 
for months past—because they belonged to that “an open confession is good for the 
different parties—now greeted each other soul.” 

warmly. 


RIOwO 


THE HARVEST. 


By JAMES RILEY. 


We plant in the Spring when the skies are clear, 
And see in the seed the ripening ear; 

Knowing well between sowing and reaping 

God holds the days in his own high keeping. 
But Faith and Hope sees the reaping time 

For the toil-worn hand in the golden prime 

Of the Autumn days, in a dream sublime. 

For the face that is drawn where pain has creeped. 
He who has planted but never reaped, 

Down the lengthened days of vain Endeavor 

To reach the fields of the grand Forever, 

It is well to know that attempted things 

Are counted and crowned by the King of Kings. 
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THE DUTY OF THE HOUR 


i By Hon. H. S. PINGREE: 


2A 


A STENOGRAPHIC REPORT OF A SPEECH :DELIVERED,’BY HIM 
\J 
Ness TO .MEMBERS OF THE CHICAGO BAR 





wy 
BRAHAM LINCOLN, 
who was in the broad- 
est and truest sense, 
the greatest American 

lawyer, called this a 
government of the peo- 

ple, by the people, and 

for the people. Within 
the narrow circle of 
what might be called the new aristocracy, 
the Lincoln idea of government would be 
considered rank heresy. They believe in 
the government of the many by the few 
and for the few. They believe that for the 
few, city governments especially, were or- 
dained among men, 

For certain purposes the people, or those 
who in vulgar language, are called the 
masses, are permitted to take a very act- 
ive part in municipal affairs. They have 
certain ancient and honorable privileges 
which are strictly guarded and sacredly 
kept. Among these are the right to pay 
taxes and the pleasure of being held up 
from day to day and compelled to pay wa- 
tered rates on gas light, electric light, tele- 
phone and street car stocks. 

ITesteem ita great honor to have been invited 
by so large a body of young lawyers who 
have had the advantages of study in the 
city of Chicago, where these sacred rights 
to which I have referred, are guarded by 
your aldermen with such courage and fidel- 
ity. (Laughter.) The learned chapters of 
Blackstone upon the rights of persons and 
the rights of things would bring no re- 
freshment to your minds did you not have 
great examples before you. (Laughter.) 
The patriotism of Kent and Story would 
not stir your hearts to noble resolves could 
you not turn from the eloquent pages of 
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the dead to the recorded votes of your city 
fathers when they have been called upon 
to protect the common people in these 
sacred privileges and ancient rights. Here 
at least you have before you a body of 
brave men, who have resolved that come 
what may they will hang together in the 
interests of the new aristocracy until they 
hang separately. (Laughter.) The authors 
from which you have studied the theory of 
law as applied to the natural and artificial 
relations between man and man, have, in 
all probability, failed to point out the dif- 
ference between private and public wrongs 
as laid down in the modern municipal code, 
and you will therefore pardon me if I do 
not attempt to outline the distinction. My 
education has not been sufficiently liberal 
to enable me to tell you where crime ceases 
to be vulgar and is looked upon as being 
in good form. (Laughter.) Why, the man 
who enters the houses of his fellow citi- 
zens in the night time without a writ of re- 
plevin and borrows articles of value which 
he forgets to return, should be looked upon 
with suspicion, and why a body of sworn 
public officials who barter away valuable 
rights and privileges without adequate con- 
sideration and against the public interests 
and public policy should be called honor- 
able is a question which I must leave to 
your professors of ethics to answer. 

A city is a corporation. Each inhabitant 
of legal age is a member of the corporation 
and a holder of one share of stock. For 
convenience it becomes neccessary that cer- 
tain stockholders be chosen as directors 
and as such hold proxies for the thousands 
of those who cannot be present to speak for 
themselves. It should not be necessary 
for the directors of such a corporation to 
have to solve a problem every time they 
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vote. It should be far easier to conduct the 
affairs of a city than those of a private con- 
cern, for there are no elements of specula- 
tion or venture in the business. To be a 
director in such a corporation should be the 
most honorable position to which any in- 
habitant of any city can attain. It should 
be a mark of distinction so great that in 
future years the children of an alderman 
or member of the board of directors of the 
corporation, should be able to say without 
shame and with pride that their father was 
so true and faithful and honest a man that 
the people of his own city gave him au- 
thority to speak for them in the manage- 
ment of the city government. (Applause.) 
And a man who would betray the trust and 
confidence of his fellow citizens should be 
treated with such scorn and contempt that 
there would be nothing left for him to do 
but hide himself in the uttermost parts of 
the earth. 

It should be a greater honor for a lawyer 
to occupy such a position than to be the 
general counselor for the richest private 
corporation in the land or to be the hired 
lobbiest of any individual, corporation or 
trust. (Applause.) 

A lawyer should be a public spirited man. 
He cannot be unless he takes part in public 
affairs. The lawyers should be the most in- 
dependent, outspoken and aggressive foes 
of public wrongs. As a body of men they 
not. They are like many preachers, 
doctors and bankers. I do not know that 
we can blame any of them. It is safe to 
preach about the outrages in Armenia and 
the heathen in Africa, and if anybody who 
lives near home must be denounced, it is 
best to take a fall out of the petty criminals 
and outeasts of society. They pay no pew 
rents and do not keep large bank accounts 
and do not give pink teas (laughter) nor 
pay large fees for helping to organize sys- 
tematical plunder in the way of public 
franchises. There are of course notable ex- 
Many men were born under the 
right stars and they will be independent, 
brave and fearless and will call things by 
their right names, no matter what their po- 
sition in life; but these exceptions are too 
rare. Ease is too great a temptation. The 
struggle for honest municipal government 


are 


ceptions. 
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becomes tiresome. It is easier for the busi- 
ness man to say that he will let the rascals 
plunder and that he will redouble his efforts 
and in some way make up in his private 
business the amount which is stolen from 
him as a public citizen. And then per- 
haps he has a friend whose feet are in the 
trough and he does not wish to disturb a 
fat meal for fear their social relations will 
be strained or, perhaps, he may want ac- 
commodations at a bank and he feels com- 
pelled to talk beneath his breath for fear 
a bank director who is interested either in 
gas or electricity or telephone or street cars 
may hear what he says and throw his pa- 
per out the next time he appears as a slave 
asking fora favor. (Laughter.) It is so much 
easier and more comfortable to kick your 
neighbor than to go around the corner and 
kick yourself (applause) for being a cow- 
ard or a poltroon or a hypocrite, and for 
this reason the neighbor is kicked and after 
being kicked a few times he thinks after 
all he had better put on his bib and take 
his bottle and join the clean and respectable 
babies and let the worshipers of the fair 
God of Mammon run the town. 

There is always, however; one hope. The 
saving remnant never dies. The people 
themselves, the great masses that cannot 
be frightened nor cowed, nor bought, but 
are slow of movement, will arouse them- 
selves in time and they will see to it that 
public plunder shall cease, even if the) 
have to take ropes in their hands. (Ap- 
plause.) 

What are the problems of municipal gov- 
ernment? I shall speak of but one or two. 
The question of transportation is a vital 
question. The transportation of people 
from one part of the the country to the 
other, the transportation of raw material 
and of merchandise effects every individual, 
from the president of the United States to 
the humblest child in the small cottage. I 
would advise you to investigate this sub- 
ject of general transportation. It has been 
stated that the amount paid for freight and 
passage in the United States in one year is 
an amount almost equal in value to all the 
articles of commerce that enter all the 
ports of the world in the same period of 
time. If this be true, or half true, how 





















































long can the wealth of this country stand 
such a drain? For the money is used to pay 
interest upon bonds and mortgages held in 
foreign countries, which cover more than 
twice the actual value of the property mort- 
gaged. 

In Germany, where rates are so much 
cheaper and are in a great measure under 
the control of the government, the authori- 
ties have become alarmed and for the pur- 
pose of encouraging 
t he manufacturer 
have that 
freights upon raw ma- 
terial 
duced 





resolved 
must be 
to the 
possible rate, in order 
that the manufactur- 


re- 
lowest 


er can make a profit 


upon his goods, and 


thus compete with 
others. What are 
you doing to this 
end ? You are 


young men and will 
take an active part in 
the affairs of your 
country. What 
you propose to do 
about this? With 
all this drain going 
on from day to day 
and year to 
men fold 
their arms and won- 


do 


from 
year, wise 
der why money is so 
scarce. 

Take the question 
of the rates of fare 
upon the street cars 
in the city of Chicago. 
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evils for which there is a remedy. It is 
contrary to the genius of republican gov- 
ernment, that any evil can exist without a 
remedy. (Applause.) It is an insult to the 
intelligence and integrity of the people of 
this city to say that they cannot and will 
not find the remedy and apply it. The 
evil itself has been of slow growth. It 
nurtured and protected by powerful 
influences and laws. In the early days when 
the cost of transpor- 
tation greater 
and the motive power 


was 


PN was 
more expensive and 
slower, and the num- 
ber of passengers 
fewer, those who em- 
barked the 
ness were looked up- 


in busi- 
on as public benefac- 
tors and were grant- 
ed special privileges. 

A franchise was or- 
iginally a right to ex- 
ercise some power or 
do some thing which 
the king, by reason 
of previous en- 
gagements, delegated 


his 


to others. 
Had electricity, as 
a motive power, been 


in use in the olden 
times, and had the 
king known’ what 


profits could be made 


nA car system by it, he 


in operating a street 
would have 


retained 
the privilege and have 
permitted his swash- 


The man who saves a bueklers to run the 
i F lt. R. PINGLEE. ens 

dollar can put it in political end of the 

the savings bank and receive 4 per cent in- government and would have devoted his es- 


terest. The man who saves one cent upon 
every five, receives 20 per cent interest, and 
the man who saves two pennies for each ride 
invests his own money in his own bank at 
40 per cent interest. (Applause.) If it is 
possible that such a saving can be made, it 
is the duty of the city authorities to see 
that it is done. The evils that have grown 
up in connection with this question, are 





pecial attention to the traction business. 
(Applause.) It would not have been neces- 
sary for parliament to have made large do- 
nations for the support of the useful and 
the 
special 


members of 
When _ these 
leges were originally granted, the people 
were asleep and the railway 
The 


ornamental 
family. 


royal 


privi- 


companies 


time came 


seemed to be asleep also. 
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when the railways awoke and the people 
slept on. Now the people are awaking and 
they are rubbing their eyes and in a dazed 
condition they are looking around to see 
how they can best preserve the few rights 
which they have left. They have discov- 
ered that the camel which was permitted 
to put his head under the tent is now sleep- 
ing on the inside, and the kind master is 
lying outside upon the cold ground. 

The people turn to the constitution and 
they find a provision about the obligations 
of contracts. They turn to the statutes of 
the state and they find provisions with ref- 
erence to the life of corporations, and they 
find authority given to the municipalities 
to make grants for the occupation of streets 
and they find that the railway corporations 
can mortgage the grants themselves. 

I beg leave to ask a few questions. Is 
the right conferred upon a street railway 
company to use the streets of a city any- 
thing but a iicense? Can the city confer 
upon any company a greater right than it 
has? Does the city have any right in the 
streets except a license to use them for 
certain purposes upon grounds of public 
policy? 

If this is true what do we find? We find 
that the street railway companies have as- 
sumed that the license itself is not the prop- 
erty of the city, but the property of the 
company, and assuming it to be property, 
they have executed mortgages and sold 
bonds to cover the license. By virtue of 
this right to mortgage that which belongs 
to the people themselves, they have been 
able to place fictitious values upon their 
roads. A road which could be duplicated 
for three millions of dollars, is bonded for 
ten millions. The seven millions, or the 
surplus over the cost of the road, is a mort- 
gage upon the license. In order to pay the 
interest upon the mortgage they levy a tax 
upon the people and the people are com- 
pelled to pay that tax, and for this purpose 
tax gathers are placed upon every car. (Ap- 
plause.) These tax gatherers are generally 
gathering taxes for foreign bondholders, 
whose only interest in your city is to see 
to it that the tax is promptly collected and 
quickly remitted. 

The evil began when the camel was per- 
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mitted to put his head under the tent. 
When authority to mortgage was given 
there should have been a special declara- 
tion that no mortgage could be executed 
except upon the property actually placed 
by the company in the city. (Applause.) 
We would not then have been confronted 
by the ancient and respectable doctrine of 
vested rights, which, in this case, simply 
means rights of which the people were di- 
vested while they slept and while their 
servants sold them aut. 

The question in which we, as citizens, are 
interested, is the method by which these 
divested rights can be recovered. There are 
two ways by which it can be done. One is 
the construction of competing lines at 
lower rates of fare. 

The idea that all legitimate private busi- 
ness is subject to competition and that 
those who have received grants for public 
uses should have exclusive rights, is pre- 
posterous. New roads can be built and pas- 
sengers can be carried at a cost of less than 
2 cents each. A 3-cent fare is a reasonable 
fare. (Applause.) 

The only thing that stands between the 
people and this plan is the fact that a trust 
has been formed in almost every large city 
between the owners of the present roads 
and the aldermen. (Laughter.) This trust 
was formed upon the basis of mutual self- 
protection and the sharing of profits. (Ap- 
plause.) Like all trusts, the parties form- 
ing it claim that it is a good thing. They 
would have you believe that trusts are 
charitable institutions. 

I would not advise any who are sensitive 
and easily discouraged to attempt to break 
the trust, because the new aristocracy to 
which I have referred, will attack you at 
every point. This attack will generally be 
done through the medium of some trust 
newspaper (applause and laughter), whose 
proprietors are trying to be respectable by 
drinking pink tea and bathing in lavender 
water. (Laughter and applause.) 

The first epithets applied to you will be 
mild ones, such as populists. (Applause.) 
If this does not answer the purpose, you 
will be called socialist, and if you are not 
entirely driven from the field of the public 
domain, the final argument against you will 


























































be that you are anarchists. (Applause.) 
The favorite time for calling these names 
will be just after a public announcement in 
the trust newspaper under prominent head- 
lines that some rich townsman and well- 
known philanthropist, who is one of the di- 
rectors of one branch of the trust and has 
grown wealthy in the trust service, has 
sent another check to the Home of the 
Friendless (laughter and applause) or the 
Poor Man’s Retreat, or has endowed some 
college or hospital. (Applause.) 

So I advise you not to make a single- 
handed attempt to break up the friendly 
relations between the members of the trust 
outside of the board of aldermen and those 
inside, because the moment these names to 
which I have referred are attached to you, 
you will have to take all of your meals at 
your own homes or at a restaurant. If you 
ean stand social warfare and curses you can 
have lots of amusement and in time you will 
be victorious. (Applause.) 

You may have heard, incidentally, that 
we have broken a few of those trusts in De- 
troit. A handful of brave men in the com- 
mon council, just enough to hold a veto, 
have stood with me, or the battle would 
have been lost. And back of them was the 
conscience of a people who gave their time 
and their energy to a cause which is the 
cause of those that Lincoln called the “com- 
mon people.” A cheap and vulgar method 
of attack upon you, if you seek to carry a 
practical reform into politics, will be that 
you are demagogues. 

You can devise all sorts of schemes for re- 
forming your friend, neighbor, or cousin, 
or his man servant, or his maid servant, or 
the stranger that is within his gates, but 
you must not enter the sacred precincts 
where the public plunderers are playing a 
high-toned game with marked cards and 
loaded dice (laughter), and demand that 
they show their hands. (Laughter.) Un- 
less your health is good and your courage is 
above par and you come from a stock that 
has expectation of long life, whatever de- 
sire you may have for sport, you had better 
keep near the shores of the duck ponds and 
fish for minnows and not venture out where 
the whales and the sharks are sporting. 
(Applause.) 
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There are some cities where 


it would 
seem almost impossible to remedy the evil 
which has been done by the Jake Sharp al- 


dermanic trusts. The City of New York, 
where the original Jake Sharp had his day, 
is a notable example. A franchise was 
given in that city for one thousand years. 
(Laughter and applause.) The aldermen 
who sold it received $20,000 apiece. The 
man who bought it was sent to the peniten- 
tiary. Was the franchise declared void? 
Not at all. Somebody had obtained some 
vested rights. A contract had been made 
and you know it would not do to wreck the 
constitution by impairing the obligations 
of a contract. (Applause.) If Jake Sharp 
had stolen your horse and had sold it, and 
the man who bought it had sold it again, 
and it had been sold and bought a thou- 
sand times, you could recover it wherever 
you found it if you could prove that it was 
your horse. Neither the thief nor the re- 
ceiver could obtain title to a horse stolen in 
the night time; but he who steals a fran- 
chise worth millions of dollars in broad 
daylight, and in collusion with the city au- 
thorities, has the title confirmed to him and 
his heirs and assigns forever. The thieves 
die and sleep with their fathers, and the 
owners of the stock of the road become 
more and more respectable by receiving a 
profit of three and one-half cents upon 
every five-cent fare. 

In case the conditions are such that the 
rates cannot be reduced by competition 
the plan of municipal ownership of tracks 
can be tried. The people own the streets. 
The city paves with wood and stone and 
other material for the use of the ordinary 
vehicles. No reasonable argument can be 
urged against the city paving a portion of 
the streets with iron for the use of street 
cars, which are the people’s carriages. The 
monopolists may call this paternalism. The 
use of terms is not material. The only ques- 
tion in which the people are interested is 
the question of whether the princinle 
rivht. Ry this system the city can control 
the rates. The right to operate the cars 
upon the city’s tracks can be open to com- 
netition. The term of the contract of leas- 
ing should be for a reasonable time, which 
can be decided upon in each particular 
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case. The question of municipal ownership 
of tracks was submitted in Detroit to the 
people and was adopted by a vote of four 
toone. It has not yet been possible to carry 
it into effect, because the terms of the ex- 
isting franchises have not expired; but no 
new franchise is granted that does not con- 
tain a provision for final ownership. 

Are not the people supreme and cannot 
their representatives in the legislature pass 
the necessary laws for condemnation and 
municipal ownership? I do not answer this 
question. I merely suggest it. If it is a 
good thing and ought to be done, it cer- 
tainly can be done. I recognize the fact 
that when we go to the legislature we meet 
the same influences, the same combinations 
and trusts. But they can be overcome. The 
power of the few can be broken and the 
power of the many can be established. 

The remedy is with the people them- 
selves. And it must be furnished at the 
Heretofore the caucuses have 
been run in the interests of a few, who 
have taken upon themselves the burden of 
government. The salvation of municipal 
government and of all government lies in 
the people assuming the burden themselves. 
This right is a vested right, which no con- 


caucuses. 
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The chil- 
dren of the nation attend schools and col- 
leges; millions of dollars are spent in their 
support. What are these schools worth, un- 
less the children are taught the true, re- 
publican doctrine of self-government? (Ap- 
plause.) After they are taught they must 
act for themselves. We have national codes 
and state codes and municipal codes by the 
ton. We need a few A practical 
primary election law is more important 
than all the codes and laws. The law should 
provide that no man should vote at a gen- 
eral election who does not vote at the pri- 
mary election. The days on which elec- 
tions are held should be legal holidays and 
a fine should be imposed upon every citizen 


stitution or law can take away. 


more. 


who does not have interest enough in the 
city in which he lives to spend ten minutes 
once a year to take part in its government. 
(Applause.) 

The hope of the country, after all, is in its 
young men. The heritage is in your hands. 
The nation has been entrusted to your keep- 
ing. If you fail in your duty, all will 
be lost. If you succeed, the honor of the 
nation will be maintained and the problem 
of self-government will be solved. 
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The Rock River Confer- 

THE CHURCH ence at Freeport, IIl., 
MILITANT commencing Sept. 30, 
will be a notable gathering of ministers of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Bishop E. 
: G. Andrews, of 

Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who will preside, 
is one of the dis- 
tinguished men of 
the church of John 


-— 
{Pores 
4 





Wesley. In point 
g of service he is 
Ls: 2 second of the 
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BISHOP E. &, 


present number of 
effective bishops, 


ANDREWS 
Bishop Merrill being his senior by but a 
day, they having been elected at the same 


general conference.—||—The membership 
of Woodward Avenue Baptist Church, of 
Detroit, has grown to 1,056.—||—The Christ- 
ian Endeavor Society now reports 2,700,000 
members. There were 30,000 present at the 
convention in Washington.—||—The First 
Baptist Church, Indianapolis, has baptized 
104 converts since last October.—||—A Meth- 
odist book room is about to be instituted 
and opened in Cleveland. The Methodist 
Times of that city, will have charge of the 
enterprise.—||—Rev. Canon Murray, rector 
of Chiselhurst, Eng., recently celebrated the 
50th anniversary of his settlement in that 
living.—||--The First Reformed Church of 
Bound, Brook, N. J., celebrated the 50th 
anniversary of its organization Aug. 27. 
Rev. George VanNeste, its first pastor, 
other former 
In Minnesota there are 4,700 Swedish 
tists. Of these, nearly 1,000 are located in 
Isanti county, and it is said there is not a 
railroad, a telegraph, a Roman Catholic, 
Methodist or Episcopal Church, and not a 


and 
pastors was present.- 
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We 
W) 


ala 
e 
yee Sen ire 
saloon in the county.—||—One hundred and 


fifty ministers of New York City have 
signed an invitation to Rev. J. McNeill, the 
Scotch evangelist, to visit their city this 
fall.—||—Rev. Dr. George L. Robinson, pas- 
tor of the Roxbury, Mass., Presbyterian 
Church, has resigned to accept the profes- 
sorship of Old Testament literature and ex- 
egesis in Knox College, Toronto, Can.-||-Rev. 
John Henry Barrows, who is now in Ger- 
many, expects to reach India by Dee. 15, 
and to give three months of his missionary 
addresses there. His work in India has so 
widened that he has abandoned the plan 
of going with a party, it being impossible 
to harmonize his work and his prolonged 
stay with the wishes of excursionists. 
—||—In the death of the Rt. Rev. 
Arthur CC. Coxe, Episcopal Bishop of 
Western New York, the cause of Christ has 
lost an excellent servant and the country 
at large a citizen of great worth. Ordained 
in September, 
1842, he was per- 
mitted to serve 
with great honor 
in the Master’s 
cause for nearly 
fifty-four years. 
He 

thor 


was 
of 
repute; 


an au- 
much 
having 
quite a 
number of poems 


written 





and _ Christian 

BISHOP COXE. ballads in addi- 

tion to works on theology and general liter- 
ature—||—Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, on Nov. 19, 


will complete fifty years of service as pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church of the 
Pilgrims, Brooklyn, New York. His at- 
tached people are preparing to suitably ob- 
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serve the event. It is the intention to raise 
a fund of $25,000 to extinguish a small debt, 
to put new pews in the church edifice, and 
remodel the entrance of the building.—||— 
The annual address of the Bishops of the 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ 
shows an increase for the year in the mem- 
bership of nearly 10,000, placing the church 
enrollment of membership at 233,204, with 
4,242 organized societies and 2,104 persons 
in the ministry.—||—The venerable Dr. Wil- 
liam Nast, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, celebrated the eighty-ninth anni- 
versary of his birth Monday, June 15, at 
his home in Avondale, near Cincinnati, 
under most delightful circumstances, en- 
joying an extraordinary degree of good 
health for his advanced years.—||—Next 
year the English Church will celebrate the 
1,300th anniversary of the baptism of the 
first English king by St. Augustine. The 
dean and chapter of Canterbury still hold 
land in Essex given by King Ethelbert of 
Kent, which has been in their uninter- 
rupted possession since 597.— || — 
One of the notable features of the 
convention of the B. Y. P. U., held 
at Milwaukee, was the review of the 
Baptist missions of the world, with brief 
addreses outlining the work done and the 
progress made. 
The convention ser- 
mon was delivered 
by Rev. Henry C. 
Mabie, of Boston. 
President John H. 
Chapmanand 


Treasurer Frank 
Moody were re- 
elected. The con- 


vention in 1898 will 
be held in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.—||— 

JOHN H. CHAPMAN, Dr Arthur T. 
Pierson is no longer a Presbyterian. The 
Presbytery of Philadelphia heard him, at 
its last meeting, in his defense. He was re- 
cently immersed by a Baptist minister, and 
has repudiated the scriptural doctrine of 





infant baptism. His position as to baptism 
led the Presbytery to erase his name from 
the roll, although a paper was adopted ex- 
pressing confidence in his Christian char- 


acter and his general doctrinal soundness 
except as to baptism.—||—The Fifth Baptist 
Church, Washington, D. C., which recently 
celebrated its fortieth anniversary, has 
never had but one pastor, Rev. Dr. C. C. 
Meador, and he has never had any other 
church.—||—The Episcopal diocese of Mich- 
igan, has voted that women shall vote in 
parish affairs. The clergy in the conven- 
tion stood 28 to 29 and the laity 34 to 15.—|| 
—An immense audience gathered to hear 
3ishop Fowler's farewell sermon at Hen- 
nepin Avenue M. E. Church, Minneapolis, 


July 12.—\|\—The next national Christian 
Endeavor convention will be held at Nash- 
ville, Tenn.—||—Bishop Thoburn was one 


of the speakers at one of the great Christian 
Endeavor gatherings at Washington last 
Monday.—||—The Archbishop of London es- 
timates the contributions of churchmen to 
religious objects during the last twenty-five 
years as $100,000,000.—||—-Rev. E. K. Strong, 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian church 
of Bloomington, Ill., has resigned his pas- 
torate. He has received a call which he in- 
tends to accept from the Westminster 
church of Bay City, Mich. Mr. Strong has 
been pastor of the Bloomington church six 
years, during the latter part of which the 
congregation has completed, at the cost of 
$50,000, one of the finest churches in cen- 
tral Illinois—||—Prof. Rush Rhees of the de- 
partment of New Testament interpretation 
of Newton Theological Institute, West 
Newton, Mass., is now delivering lectures 
at the University of Chicago. He preached 
in the pulpit of Memorial Baptist church 
lately on “The True Work of Discipleship,” 
from the text: “By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to an other.”—||—The Christian 
Culture Assembly, which has been in ses- 
sion at Pine Lake, Indiana, since July 
21, has closed. The session was the most 
successful, both in point of interest and 
attendance, of any yet held since the loca- 
tion here of the grounds of the State Bap- 


tist Association—||—Rev. J. C. Hill of Aus- 
tin, Ill., has received a call to preach in W. 
J. Bryan’s church at Lincoln, Neb.—||—Jus- 


tice John M. Harlan of the United States 
Supreme court is a member of a committee 
of the nine Presbyterian laymen appointed 
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by the general assembly to advise as to 
the best course to pursue with reference to 
the real estate of the Presbyterian mis- 
sionary boards in New York City. 
—||—The Rev. Dr. H. W. Bolton, pastor of 
Centenary Methodist Church, Chicago, con- 
ducted a special service for Odd Fellow’s at 
the Wicker Park Methodist church, North 
Robey stieet and 
Evergreen ave- 
nue, lately. 
Members’ from 
five lodges gath- 
ered in the 
. ‘rooms of Hall of 
Y ~ Vietory encamp- 
ment No, 108, at 
North Robey and 
West Division 
streets, and af- 
ter donning their regalia marched in pro- 
cession to the church.—||—It is said, the 
Unitarian churches of Great Britain have 
decreased from 378 in 1888 to 354 in 1896. 
—||—-The reports of the Baptist Young Peo- 
ple’s union, presented at the convention in 
Milwaukee last week, show 8,000 societies 
and 400,000 members. The receipts in funds 
last year were $62,610.—||—Cannon Farrar 
says all of the Theosophists and Buddhists 
in England could be placed in one room, 


and then there would be space to spare. 
* * * 





REV. H. W. BOLTON, D. D. 


A wonderful service 
was held in the Kentucky 
state prison at Eddyville, 
by a large number of delegates at the close 
of the Kentucky Christian Endeavor con- 
vention. Two hundred prisoners publicly 
expressed a desire to lead Christian lives. 
—||\—Three great missionary rallies were 
held in the three huge tents at Washington 
C. E. convention—one a Presbyterian, one 
a Baptist and another a Congregational. 
Twenty denominational meetings were also 
held in the several 


MISSIONS 


churches.—||—The 
“Apostle of Cuba,” as Dr. Diaz is called, 
made his first appearance before the Chi- 
eago pulpit recently at the Immanuel Bap- 
tist Church, where he gave a talk, treating 
of his life and conversion, and then his con- 
version of others, natives of Cuba. Dr. 
Diaz was educated in the medical profession 


in the universities of Cuba, Spain and Ger- 
many. He became a captain of insurgents 
in the preceding rebellion, and had to flee 
the island. When he came to this country 
he joined the Baptists. On returning to his 
native ‘country he organized a_ Baptist 
church, and later on he formed a White 
Cross Society, identical in its aims with that 
of the Red Cross. Then his second exile 
followed.—j||—The London Chronicle pub- 
lishes a dispatch from Constantinople which 
asserts that a massacre has occurred at 
Egir, in the Diarbekir district of Armenia, 
in which 400 persons were killed and the 
city was pillaged. The Turkish authorities 
are trying to keep the report of the mas- 
sacre secret, according to the Chronicle cor- 
respondent. He also reports that in the 
Bitlis district almost every village has been 
ruined and that a massacre is imminent 
at Aintab, the beginning being deferred un- 
til an order is received from the Yildiz 
Kiosk (the sultan’s palace.)—||—Rainy 
weather militated to a_ certain extent 
against the Methodist camp meeting at Des 
Plaines, but immense crowds gathered in 
all tents to listen to such speakers as Bish- 
op S. M. Merrill, Amanda Smith, the col- 
ored evangelist, and the Rev. W. O. Shep- 
ard and others. Not to be outdone by their 
English-speaking brothers, the Scandinav- 
ians held several well-attended meetings, 
and large numbers of Norwegians, Danes 
and Swedes came from all points within a 
radius of fifty miles to participate in the 
services.—||—The contributions of the Zulus 
last year in the field occupied by the 
American Board amounted to $4,174. The 
force consists of thirty missionaries, sixty- 
four native teachers and one hundred and 
sixty helpers. There are twenty churches 
with an aggregate membership of 2,000, 
and nearly an equal number of Sabbath 
school scholars.—|!—The Church Missionary 
Society of England is preparing to celebrate 
the one hundredth anniversary of its estab- 
lishment, which will occur April 12, 1899. 
During the three years which intervene the 
various mission fields are to be carefully 
studied.—||—A wealthy widow of Cleveland, 
0., supports thirteen foreign missionaries. 

At a recent communion twenty-four 


natives united with the Presbyterian 
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Church at Sitka, Alaska.—||—It is said that 
the native evangelist, commonly known as 
Tamil David, has exerted a greater religious 
influence in the city of Bombay than any 
evangelist who has visited Bombay for a 


number of years past.—||—India has now 
about nine hundred foreign missionaries 
at work.—||—The China Inland Mission has 


over 600 missionaries in the field.—||—The 
Young Woman's Christian Association is 
doing most effective work in India. There 
are now twenty-five branches, three new 
ones having been formed during 1895.—||— 
General Booth has bought the Hall of Sci- 
ence in old Hall Street, London, and it will 
be used by the Salvation Army. This hall 
was the meeting place of the congregation 
of atheists, of which Charles Bradlaugh, M. 
P., was the leader.—||—The annual encamp- 
ment of Salvation Army of the northwest 
‘ame to a close in a blaze of banners, a flare 
of trumpets and the formal installation of 
William Brewer as 
chief divisional 
officer for the 
northwestern ter- 
ritory. Command- 
er Booth-Tucker 
officiated at the in- 
stallation and the 
occasion was made 
one of the most in- 
teresting in the 
history of the Sal- 





BRIGADIER BREWER. 
vation Army in Chicago.—||—The present 
number of Buddhist 


priests in Japan 
according to Mr. Inouye 
105,022, nine-tenths of 
hem being priests only in name.—||—Miss 


imounts, 
nryo, to 


‘lara Parrish, seventh and youngest W. C. 
(. U. round the world missionary, 
-tarted on her trip around the world. 
lectured at the 


has 
She 
several points in west, 
ind sailed from San Francisco for Japan 
\ug, 26. The length of her stay is indefi- 
lite; it may be two years or longer. She 
s accompanied by Miss Jennie Smith.- 

"he 
tate have been cheered by the conversion 
»f a chief and his son, who enjoyed an im- 
nense reputation as fetishmen throughout 
. wide district.—!|—The Baptist missionary 
union reduced its indebtedness last year 


aris missionaries in the French Congo 
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from $108,000 to $86,000.—||—The Salvation 
Army and the Volunteers have each been 
giving great enjoyment to the poor child- 
ren and waifs of Chicago by taking them on 
picnics.—||—The Presbyterians are conduct- 
ing an important mission to the Jews in 
New York City, of whom there are said to 
be 250,000 in the city. Dr. Herman P. Faust. 
formerly a Jewish rabbi, is at the head of 
the mission.—||—Probably one-third of the 
20,000,000 souls estimated to inhabit the 
Congo basin are cannibals.—||—Great Brit- 
ain contributed over six and a half million 
dollars last year to the cause of missions. 
—||—India has now about nine hundred for- 
eign missionaries in the field.—||—Mr. J. C. 
Lamphier, of New York City, founder of 
the Fulton Street daily noon prayer meet- 
ing, is now 87 years of age, and is yet vig- 
orous and keenly interested in the progress 
of Christ’s kingdom.—||—In Brazil, the lar- 
gest country in South America, with a pop- 
ulation of 16,000,000, there is said to be only 
one missionary to every 138,000 souls.—||— 
An order known as Pentecost bands has 
founded a home in Indianapolis for convicts 
just released from the penitentiary. The 
men will be maintained until work can be 
procured for them.—|—During this century 
over 160,000,000 copies of the Word of God 
have been printed in over 360 different dia- 
lects and languages.—||—The issues of the 
American Bible society during the month of 
June were 77,737 volumes; issues since 
April 1, 240,606 volumes.—||—The income of 
15,000,000 church members in the United 
States and Canada is estimated to be $2,250,- 
000,000 per year. They give $1 out of every 


$409 ‘to missions. — ||— It is said 
that Mr. Dwight L. Moody wrote to 
every sheriff of the 2,700 jails in the 


United States, for permission to place reli- 
gious books in each cell, and only one re- 





fused to grant the request.—||—Scotland’s 
“first missionary to the Jews” is dead—the 
Rev. Daniel Edward Breslau. He was or- 
dained to this work 56 years ago, and con- 
tinued in it until he was nearly 80 years of 


age. Dispatches from Canea state that 


the Freneh Consul and the Russian naval 
commander there have’ received = in- 
structions identical in detail  order- 
ing them to protect all of the Cretan 




















Christians.--||--Bishop Thoburn takes a rosy 
view of the effect of the election of Bishop 
Hartzell. He says: “We may now look 
forward confidently to the future of our 
; work in Africa. 

Very soon the 

outline of at 

least three mis- 


sions will be seen 
rising up before 
the 
a new 
will be 


church, and 
interest 
born in 
the hearts of mil- 
lions of our peo- 
ple. I shall be 
greatly surprised if we do not soon see the 
eolored conferences not only largely increas- 
ing their contributions, but offering their 
aons and daughters for the work in Africa.” 
Bishop Hartzell has sold his household 
effects at auction, and utterly broken up his 





BISHOP HARILZELL. 


home. His wife will accompany him to 
Africa in November. His sons will take 
their places in Eastern schools.— || —The 


daughter of the Bishop of Derry, in 
Ireland, is one of the party of 
ladies at present working in Uganda. 
The Bishop corrected a speaker at a late 
missionary meeting who spoke of his having 
“piven” his daughter to the foreign field, 
and said she had “given” herself, and all he 
could do was “not to hinder her.” He also 
stated that his second son was preparing 
to follow his sister.—||—Maud Ballington 
Booth says that life in city tenements is 
about the lowest level into which the poor 
ean sink. No furniture, no food, no cloth- 
ing, no cleanliness, no morality, no decency, 
no health, nothing but dirt, disease and 
death.—||—Of eighty-four girls rescued by 
the Hughes West End mission, in London, 
“not one of them had a good mother living.” 
* * 

The National Watch- 

TEMPERANCE man says that England 
has $91,000,000 invested in 

breweries in the United States, and last 
year she took out of the country as beer 
receipts, $8,100,000 in gold.—||—Following 
in the line of action of many other rail- 
roads, the Chicago & Northwestern rail- 
road promulgated an order providing that 
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if an employe is seen entering or coming 
out of a saloon, or if liquor is detected on 
his breath, he will be liable to dismissal. 
and that no grievance committee will be 
heard in behalf of a man thus discharged. 
—||—Out of the 8,000 persons engaged in the 
liquor business in Philadelphia, 3,696 are 
women. These women are all foreigners 
except one.—||—The Pennsylvania L. T. L 
convention just held at Huntingdon had 
sixty-three delegates in attendance. They 
were a bright set of young people, many of 
them students of universities and academies 
and some college graduates. The state 
president is a young man, a graduate from 
Dickinson. Twenty-eight graduates 
ceived their diplomas. 


re- 
The lesson of the 
senior grade is developing trained workers 
for temperance, as these L. T. L. 
tions clearly demonstrate. A telling object 
lesson was given when this delegation of 
young people visited the State Reform 
school in a body.—||—The prohibition meet- 

re ing held at the 
Y. M. C. A. audi- 


torium 


conven- 


in Chica- 


go Aug. 13, was 
one of the not- 


able events of the 
present cam- 
paign. Among 
other speakers 
were 
Hale John- 
vice 


present 
Hon, 





son, presi- 
eee dential nomi- 
nee, and George W. Gere, candidate for gov- 
ernor of 


GEO. W 


Illinois. A great amount of en- 
thusiasm was manifested by the representa- 
tives of the various clubs who were present. 


--A saloon-keeper of Madrid, Ia., has to an- 


SWwer stit fer damages to the amount of 
$20,000. The suit has been instigated by a 
Mrs. Anderson whose husband was known 


to be an habitual drinker, and in a drunken 
state was furnished more drink and turned 


from the saloon to freeze to death.—||— 
The Washington correspondent of the 
Christian Intelligencer reports that sa- 


loon keepers in that city are bitter and pro- 
nounced opponents of the bicycle. Th+*= 
customers have taken to riding arovr “ue 


city and into the country, breathing pure 
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air, instead of loafing in the saloons, smok- 
ing and playing billiards and cards.—||— 
In an address before the Ministers’ Union, 
at Cleveland, O., Judge Logue, of that city, 
who has been judge of the police court for 
years—and during that time 40,000 cases 
have come before him—stated that four- 
fifths of all the cases brought into court 
were the result of intoxication.—||—Vice 
President Stevenson’s daughter went on 
record as a real temperance woman when 
she prohibited wine and other intoxicating 
drinks at her wedding feast in Washington. 
—||—-Sir William Vernon Harcourt is said to 
have been converted to strictly temperance 
views through the influence of his wife, a 
daughter of John Lothrop Motley, the 
American historian.—||--Investigation along 
the line of total abstinence for railway em- 
ployes shows that of the twenty-five rail- 
way managers questioned by the Voice, 
every one testified to the inefficiency of 
habitual drinkers, and declared that they 
invariably give preference to non-drinkers, 
both in the matter of employment and of 
promotion.—||—While our population is on- 


ly twice as large as in 1860, the consumption 
ef tobacco is five times greater and of cigars 


ten times greater, and this calculation 
leaves out the cigarette—||—Bourbon 
county, Kentucky, far famed for 
the quality of its whisky, claims 
distinction on new _ grounds, having 
recently adopted prohibition under the local 
option laws of the state——||—When one 
realizes that each brewery is, as it were, 
connected with every other brewery in the 
United States, their great power is no lon- 
ger a subject for wonder. The means by 
which they are thus connected is the United 
States Brewers’ Association. This associa- 
tion numbers 1,000 members and controls a 
capital of $300,000,000.—||—-A persistent ef- 
fort is being made to have liquor sold in 
the public parks of Boston, and several 
hearings have been granted by the police 
commissioners to the petitioners and the 
remonstrants.—||—The Anti-Saloon League 
is widening its organization. A branch 
has been formed in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and the services of Rev. John F. Brant, who 
was formerly secretary of the Ohio League, 


have been secured. The friendliness of 
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the courts of that state to the temperance 
cause, as shown in recent decisions, prom- 
ises well for the League in their efforts to 
enforce the law.—||—The Licensing World, 
devoted to the liquor interest in England, 
publishes a list of the members of Parlia- 
ment who voted in favor of the Sunday clos- 
ing bill and significantly tells its readers: 
“The day of reckoning will come later on.” 
—||—-Cambridge, Mass., has a population of 
80,000 and has had no saloon for ten years. 
That shows how a community can get rid 
of the to— || — 
The annual “Cold Water’ camp of 
the National Temperance Society, held 
at Ocean Grove, New Jersey, was well 
attended. Addresses were made by Rev. 
C. H. Mead, the society’s field secretary, un- 
der whose direction the camp was held; 
Joshua L. Baily of Philadelphia, president 
of the society, and Robert Rae of London, 
England. John G. Woolley of Chicago 
made an eloquent address on “Christian 
Citizenship.”—||—-The tenth anniversary of 
the death of Rev. George C. Haddock, the 
Methodist minister murdered in Sioux City, 
Iowa, in 1886, while endeavoring to drive the 
saloons from that city, was celebrated by 
many local churches on Aug. 2. Haddock 
has always been regarded as a martyr to 
the cause, and the anniversary of his death 
is suitably remembered every year.—||— 
Freeport, I[ll., prohibitionists have nomi- 
nated Dr. D. B. Babb for congress.—||—Sta- 
tistics of the Paris prisons, just published 
by the French minister of justice, show that 
out of 100 persons convicted of murder in 
the French capital, 53 are drunkards. 
—||—The English Methodist Temperance 
committee reported to the Liverpool confer- 
ence 4,393 Bands of Hope, with a member- 
ship of 433,027, and 1,374 temperance soci- 
eties, numbering 80,915. 
** * 
° The late Godfrey H. 
PHILAN- Payseant, of Windsor, 
THROPY Nova Scotia, who was 
president of the Commercial Rank of that 
place, left $100,000 to the Acadia College to 
endow two new chairs—one of them in 
theology—and $20,000 to the town of Wind- 
sor for improvement purposes.—||—The 
London Times records the recent death of 


saloon if it wants 
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Mr. John Cunnington, glass bottle manu- 
facturer, Liverpool, who has bequeathed to 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society, $5,000; to 
the Liverpool Wesleyan mission, $5,000; to 
the Wesleyan aged ministers and widows’ 
fund, $10,000; to the Trinity Hall School 
for Ministers’ Daughters, $10,000.—||—A 
lady has generously offered a donation of 
$1,000 in aid of dormitories for the Bareilly 
Theological Seminary, India, on condition 
that some other friend or friends duplicate 
this sum. A circle drawn about the sem- 
inary as a centre, with a radius of 200 miles, 
will enclose nearly 46,000,000 of souls.—||— 
Sir Donald Smith, who has given $2,000,000 
to build a woman’s college in Montreal, is an 
interesting conversationalist. Dr. Buckley 
once dined in his company and says that 
“it was no uncommon thing for those near 
him to sit at table till the waiters requested 
them to disperse that they might make 
ready for the next meal.” — || — The 
will of the late Oran W. Pester, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., provides for the 
following bequests to be paid at the death 
of his wife: $1,000 to the Central Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Roxboro, and $500 to the 
Sunday School library; $1,000 to the Wis- 
sahickon Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
$200 to the church library; $500 to the old 
people’s home on Lehigh avenue, and $500 
to the Methodist orphanage.—||—The late 
Nathan F. Graves, a wealthy banker of Syr- 
acuse, N. Y., has left $500,000 to found a 
home for the aged in Syracuse, $10,000 for 
Hope college, Holland, Mich., and $10,000 
to found a lectureship on missions at Syra- 
cuse university.—||—The museum of fine 
arts, Boston, will ultimately receive $30,000 
from the estate of Geo. W. Fales.—||—The 
late Joseph W. Harper bequeathed $5,000 
to St. Thomas Protestant Episcopal Church, 
New York, and $5,000 to Columbia college. 
ee 

New York state has 

EDUCATIONAL 8.558 schools and stands 
second in number with 

122,289 officers and teachers, and 1,050,738 
scholars. Ohio and. Illinois follow, each 
having about the same, or 7,250 schools, 
with Ohio claiming to lead by about 40,000 
with a total enrollment of 737,319.—||—A 
comparison of the statistics of English and 
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Scotch Universities in a given year showed 
that Scotland, with a population of 3,725,000, 
had 6,500 university students, while Eng- 
land had only 6,000 students out of a pop- 
ulation about six times as great.—||—Nine- 
ty-two of Yale’s alumni have been college 
presidents. No other college can make 
such a showing, it is claimed.—||—The Li- 
brarian of Congress reports that under his 
charge the library has grown from 70,000 
volumes in 1864 to 725,000 in 
The University of Michigan conferred 745 
degrees this year, the largest class in its 
history.—||—Sir John Lubbock recently ad- 
dressed the Sociological Congress in Paris 
upon the effect in England of education up- 
on crime. Since 1870 the number of child- 
ren in English schools has increased from 
1,500,000 to 5,000,000, and the number of 
persons in prison has fallen 12,000 to 5,000. 
—||—The Leland Stanford University has 
offered to establish a chair in Universalist 
theology, if the Universalists will raise 
$40,000 for its endowment.—||—Rev E. D. 
Morris, for twenty-nine years practically 
at the head of the Lane Theological Semin- 
ary, Cincinnati, will be succeeded by Rev. 
Henry Goodwin Smith, of Freehold, N. J., 
who has been chosen by the trustees to fill 
the place.—||—Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
ex-president of Wellesley College, is now in 
Venice. She has accepted the invitation of 
the American missionary Association to be 
one of the speakers at the jubilee meeting 
of the association next October. 
* *& 


Prof. John G. 
drick 


1895.—||— 


MecKen- 
recently played a 

phonographie joke on the 
toyal society in Edingurgh. Into a phono- 
graph, which was working backward, he 
spoke the mysterious words, “Arrubnide fo 
Eetisrevenu.” 


SCIENCE 


Then he turned the instru- 
ment in the proper direction and it trans- 
lated “University of Edibnrgh.”—||—Tesla 
claims that his phosphorescent light is so 
closely a duplicate of sunlight that it can 
searcely be distinguished from it. It pos- 
sesses all the health-giving qualities and 
drives away dampness. The light is already 
an accomplished fact.—||—The feature of 
universal interest to visitors at the white- 
domed capitol at Washington is the weather 
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apparatus. It is something novel to glance 
at a map which tells you whether it is rain- 
ing or snowing, sunshiny or cloudy in 
Montana, Illinois, or Louisiana, or any- 
where else in this broad land.—||—Some act- 
ive-minded individual has invented a dyn- 
amite torpedo balloon, which. will place a 
city in ashes in a very few minutes from the 
time the balloon is launched. A reconnoit- 
ering party, a corporal’s guard, at the prop- 
er moment approaches the beleaguered 
city, launches the balloon, which ascends 
and when in positive and: diabolical posi- 
tion the torpedo explodes.—||—An offer has 
been made by an inventor to the munici- 
pality of the city of Paris to sterilize 5,000 
cubic meters of water for public consump- 
tion, at his own expense. 
ee * 
The sixth annual con- 
MISCEL- vention of the Michigan 
LANEOUS. State Epworth League 
held at Ludington, Mich., now in session, 
will be continued for several weeks as the 
Epworth League 
Training Assem- 
bly, Rev. Dr. 
John Potts, of 
Toronto, Can., and 
other notable 
divines and ora- 
tors made addres- 
ses and _ partici- 
pated in the pro- 
ceedings.—||— The 
Southern Luther- 
ans will establish 
a college for 
at Char- 
gentleman 


DR. JOHN POTTS. 


lotte, N. C.—i|—A 


women 
wealthy 


of Philadelphia recently left nearly one 
hundred thousand dollars in trust for the 
benefit of the Woman’s Branch of the Penn- 
sylvania Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals.—||—President Felix Faure, 
of France, narrowly escaped death at the 


hands of a would-be assassin lately. The 
president had gone to Longchamps to re- 
view the troops. He had no sooner entered 
the field than a man in the crowd stepped 
forward and fired a revolver at him. The 
shot did not take effect. The would-be as- 


sassin was at once arrested. He declared 
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that he had only fired a blank cartridge and 
that he had no intention of killing the pres- 
ident.—||—In the Baptist churches of Eng- 
land, the year ends without any deficit. 
Both the foreign missionary society and the 
Baptistunion have cleared off their debts.--||- 
The Monday noon meetings held by the Sal- 
vation Army each week at Willard Hall, 
Chicago, are growing in interest and at- 
tendance.—||—The sixth convention of the 
Baptist Young People’s Union of America 
held at Milwaukee, July 16 to 19, was a 
very notable gathering. Accommodations 
were provided for upward of 15,000 visitors. 
The Union was organized in 1891, and now 
numbers over 100,000 members.—||—Recent- 
ly Senator Foraker paid off a five thousand 
dollar mortgage resting upon the home of 
Rev. Dr. S. McChesney, and presented the 
unincumbered property to the doctor, who 
is reported as critically ill. The senator is 
a member of Walnut Hills church, Cincin- 
nati, of which Dr. McChesney is pastor.—|| 
—The leaders of the Salvation Army are 
making preparations this year for a tre- 
mendous ten days’ home camp meeting in 
Chicago, instead of going to Lake Bluff. 
These meetings began on Saturday, July 
25, and will close on Monday, Aug. 3.—||— 
were 1,775 new Sunday Schools 
opened in India last year.—||—The Presby- 
terian foreign missionary society paid off 
$150,000 of its $170,000 indebtedness last 
year.—||—The issues of the American Bible 
Society from the Bible House during the 
month of May were 84,663 volumes; total 
issues since April 1, 162,669 volumes.—||— 
teports to the Boston convention show that 
there are 13,033,175 teachers, officers and 
pupils in the Protestant Sunday Schools of 
this country.— |] —Of 1,307 children 
ren employed in Chicago sweat shops dur- 
ing 1895, according to the third annual re- 
port of Mrs. Florence Kelley, state factory 
inspector, 1,130 were little girls, of whom 
two-thirds could neither read nor write the 
English language.—||—Judge Sibley, of 
Marietta, O., the widely-known Methodist 
writer, who has served eighteen years as 
common pleas judge, has been nominated 
for circuit judge.—||—George J. Gould was 
excused from paying an inheritance tax on 
the $5,000,000 bequest from his father on 
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the ground that this bequest was merely 
a return for services rendered, his father 
having given it as a salary of $500,000 a 
year for his son’s ten years of service.—||— 
Judge Wright, of the Circuit Court of Illi- 
nois, has declared the state law requiring 
the national flag to be displayed over every 
school house in the state during school 
hours to be unconstitutional and void.—||— 
Mr. John R. Pepper, of Memphis, Tenn., will 
represent the M. E. Church, South, for the 
ensuing three years on the International 
wunday School Lesson Committee.—||— 
—||—-Gov. Matthews of Indiana has won 
in his legal fight against the Roby 
race tracks. The Supreme court has re- 
versed the decision of the lower court which 
was in favor of the track owners. To avoid 
the law prohibiting 
continuous racing 
in one place for 
more than fifteen 
days, the owners of 
the famous Roby 
track constructed 
two other tracks as 
“| close to Roby as 
_|eould conveniently 
™ be done. The lower 
j court held that this 
af was no violation of 
"_|the law and Gov. 
Matthews carried 

Goyv CLAUDE MATTHEWS. 
the case to the Supreme court, with the 
above result.—||—George V. Hankins, the 
ian who was once marshal of the famous 
‘‘tin bucket brigade” and the recognized 
“boss” gambler of Chicago, whose name is 
familiar to the patrons of every race track 
in the country, who has captured hundreds 
of thousands of dollars with his horses, who 
was one of the chief founders of the Gar- 
field, Sheffield and Harlem race tracks, has 
failed and all of Mr. Hankins’ real estate, 
with the improvements thereon, valued at 
$1,300,000, is now in the possession of Mi- 
chael C. McDonald, his former gambling 
associate. Mr. Hankins attributes his fail- 
ure to adverse legislation and persecution 
on the part of some of the authorities.—||— 
A mortgagee has foreclosed on the Baptist 
church at Du Bois, Pa., and is remodelling 
the building into a theater.—||—Three hun- 
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dred bicycle riders recently attended an An- 
glican church in the diocese of Toronto, 
Canada, the rector preaching a special ser- 
mon to them. 


A silver-plated bicycle cov- 


ered with flowers was one of the special 
decorations of the chancel.—||—The twelfth 
annual Illinois Christian encampment, held 
at Eureka, Ill., closed after a nine days’ 
session. The women’s board of missions 
held an informal reception at Lidas’ wood. 
A unique feature of the encampment was 
the address of Hale Johnson of Newton, 
Ind., prohibition candidate for vice presi- 
dent; N. E. Worthington of Peoria, Ill., and 
A. J. Hopkins of Aurora, IIl., republican 
member of congress from the Eighth dis- 
trict, each of whom stated why he belonged 
to his party.—||—Through the publication, 
by the secular press, of their sermons and 
addresses, the great pulpit orators are often 
given an opportunity to reach the non- 
church going por- 
tion of the com- 
munity. The Rev. 
Dr. J. L. Withrow, 
pastor of the Third 
Presbyterian 
Church, of Chica- 
go, is making excel- 
lent use of this 
opportunity in the 
columns of _ the 
Record by a series 
the Sunday School 
Lake Assembly at 
LaPorte, Ind., proved to be a grand suc- 
cess. It opened with devotional exercises 
conducted by the Rev. Dr. Perren, of Chi- 
There were lectures by O. C. Wal- 
lace, of Chicago, Dr. Wharton, of Balti- 
more, the Rev. George McGinnis, of Chica- 
go, and Dr. Alexander Blackburn, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass.—!|—The bi-ennial convention 
of the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip 
is to be held in Newark, N. J., this year, 
Dee. 5 and 6.—||—Professor George Adam 
Smith, of the Free Church College, Glasgow, 
Scotland, who is described as “one of the 
leading scholars of Christendom, and one 
of the greatest preachers of Great Brit- 
ain,” preached on a recent Sunday in the 
Old South Church, Boston, and not a paper 
in Boston had a line about him 
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of weekly articles on 
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sermon.—||—Dr. Fridjof Nansen, the cele- 
brated Arctic explorer, has returned to Eu- 
rope after an absence of more than three 
years in the frozen North. So far as is 
known it seems that he failed to reach the 
pole by about four degrees, but he has 
achieved the proud distinction of getting 
farther toward the goal of his journey than 
any of his predecessors.—||—The grand jury 
at Frankfort, Ky., sitting in special session, 
has returned over thirty indictments 
against gamblers of that city. The indict- 
ments were procured on the testimony of 
Alonzo Gardner, who had been confined in 
jail five months for refusing to testify, but 
who has finally concluded to talk.—||—At 
Wesley Chapel, Cincinnati, 102 members 
signed an agreement to bring into church 
every Sunday one-tenth of their income. 
Since September, when the agreement was 
made, the treasurer’s books show that the 
tithers have paid in more than twice as 
much as the other 400 members.—||—The 
eighty-eighth National Camp Meeting, at 
Silver Heights, New Albany, Ind., closed 
after a most delightful series of services, 
under the able management of President 
Fowler.— || —The Central International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of the World closed its session 
in Geneva, lately. Encouraging reports of 
the work in various countries were pre- 
sented by the different representatives, 
showing marked progress since the Jubilee 
Convention in London in 1894.—||—Charles 
L. Morse and George H. Quinlan, the Evan- 
ston business men who recently joined Bal- 
lington Booth’s Volunteers, and who are 
now officers of that organization, 
participants in the open air revival meet- 
ings held in that city.—||—Portsmouth, O., 
has been the scene of four attempts re- 
cently to blow up schoo] houses and church- 
es by dynamite. A suspect is under arrest 
who, it is claimed, has taken this method 
of “getting even with the police.”—|'—The 
street car company of Mansfield, O., 
tised a concert to be given on a late Sab- 
bath afternoon in a nearby resort. On the 
very first Sabbath of this violation of pub- 
lie sentiment the Endeavorers passed cen- 
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adver- 


demnatory resolutions in each society in 
the city, and were ready to push the matter 
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further, when one of the directors informed 
them that there would be no more attempts 
made to antagonize the Christian senti- 
ment of the city.—||—A cordial welcome has 
been extended to Lord Russell, the English 
jurist, Lord Chief Justice of England. His 
address, before the Bar Association, in 
favor of inter-na- 
tional arbitration, 
was a masterly, yet 
moderate, plea in 
favor of that great 
aid to international 
unity and peace, and 
none the 
effective because of 
its conservatism and 
moderation. — || — 
The Turkish govern- 
ment has finally re- 
jected the demands of the Christians of 
Crete, except so far as the provisions of the 
Halepa convention and general amnesty 
to the insurgents are concerned.—||—Korea 
has conceded to a syndicate of Americans 
the right to construct a railroad from Seoul 
to Chemulpo.—||—The Druses of Syria have 
revolted against Turkish rule, and it is 
said it will require 40,000 troops to suppress 
the rebellion.—||—A disastrous tidal wave 
is reported off the Chinese coast, northeast 
of Shanghai. The water rushed miles in- 
land, and 4,000 people are said to have per- 
ished.—||—The gifts to churches, schools, 
colleges, libraries and public charities in 
America, during 1894, are reported at $19,- 
967,116, and in 1895 $28,943,549. Such giving 
maketh a people rich.—||—All the whisky 
distilleries in Kentucky, about three hun- 
dred in number, closed on Saturday last 
for a period of eighteen months on account 
of the overstocked market. The New York 
Sun says, “that 6,000 of the 7,000 saloons in 
New York are controlled directly or indi- 
rectly by one of the great liquor monopolies, 
and the saloon keeper is practically subject 
to the demands of these monopolists.”—'|- 
A gentleman of Brooklyn provides 1,000 bot- 
tles of sterilized milk daily for sick children 
of that city.—||—Nearly $25,000 were raised 
and distributed to the tornado sufferers in 
St. Louis, by the merchants’ exchange of 
that city. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 


A Chat About Books. 

“What I know about books, and how to 
use them,” is the rather lengthy title of a 
little volume by George C. Lorimer. It is 
well written, spicy, and full of advice to 
readers of the best books. 

Stephen: A Soldier of the Cross. 

A continuation by “Titus: a comrade of 
the Cross,” of which it is stated that over a 
million copies were sold. This volume pic- 
tures life in the early church, the martyr 
Stephen, being the hero of the tale. One 


of its most dramatic incidents is the conver- 
By Florence M. 
Henry Altemus, Philadelphia. 


sion of the apostle, Paul. 
Kingsley. 
Buddhism: Its History and Literature. 

The first of a series of “popular courses” 
of lectures in the history of religions by the 
foremost scholars of the world. The pres- 
ent volume contains six addresses delivered 
by Professor T. W. Rhys, of London. On 
account of its felicity of style the book 
makes easy and interesting reading. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Weir of Hermiston. 

The unfinished romance upon which Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson was engaged at the 
time of his death, and which he expected 
would be his masterpiece. Mr. Colvin in an 
editorial note tells as far as he knows how 
Mr. Stevenson intended to end his tale. 
Charles Scribners Sons, New York. 

The Principle of Sociology. 

A scholarly discussion of the past devel- 
opment and the present status of this latest 
of the sciences to engage the attention of 
man. By Franklin Henry Giddings, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology in Columbia University, 
New York. Macmillan & Co., New York. 
Prayer: Its Nature and Scope. 

Henry Clay Trumbull brings out in clear 
relief the mysteries of this greatest force 
in the world, about which so little is known. 
John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia. 

The Interpretation of Literature. 

A handbook of value to’all who wish to 
study and understand the masterpieces of 
the world’s literature. By W. H. Cranshaw, 
Professor of English Literature in Colgate 
University. Macmillan & Co., New York. 


History of the ¥. M.C, A. 

The story of the founding of the power- 
ful organization, and the explanation the 
foundation principles which have been the 
secret of its success. By L. L. Doggett, Ph. 
D. International Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A., New York. 

Modern Missions in the Far East. 

A descriptive and critical survey of the 
eastern mission fields. Written by the late 
Edward A. Lawrence, who made a tour of 
the world especially to study the mission 
problem. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Turkey and the Armenian Atrocities. 

A statesmanlike presentation of the pres- 
ent situation in Turkey and Armenia. The 
author, Dr. E. M. Bliss, writes from the ac- 
curate knowledge gained by residence on 
the spot of which he speaks. Hubbard 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 

Life and Work of Cyrus W. Field. 

A graphic narration of the personal char- 
acteristics and the historic achievements 
of the man whose name is linked with the 
laying of the first Atlantic cable. By his 
daughter, Mrs. Isabella Field-Judson. 
Harper & Bros., New York. 

The Religious Forces of the United States. 

A handbook of statistics of the churches 
of America based on the census of 1890 and 
revised to date. By Dr. H. K. Carroll. 
Christian Literature Co. 

Church Work: Its Methods and Means. 

A series of valuable addresses by the Rt. 
Rev. J. Morhouse, Bishop of Manchester, 
England. Macmillan & Co., New York. 
Tales of-the Warrior King. 

A vivid sketch of the life and times of 
King David, in the light of the explora- 
tions of recent archaeologists. By J. R. 
MacDuff, D. D. American Tract Society, 
Chicago. 

America and Europe. 

A volume made up of three essays by 
David A. Wells, Edward J. Phelps and Carl 
Schurz on modern international relations. 
The book is one of the new “Questions of 
the Day” series, and was brought out by the 
Venezuelan episode. C. P. 
New York. 


Putnam’s Sons, 
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Boston Saloons and Substitutes. 

Professor Francis G. Peabody, secretary 
of the “Committee of Fifty” appointed to 
investigate the liquor problem, compares 
Boston’s saloons and saloon substitutes and 
urges the establishment of the latter as 
social centers for the working 
Forum, July. 


classes. 


King Menelik of Abyssinia. 

A character sketch of the now famous 
African potentate. The author declares that 
the king gives every encouragement to mis- 
sionaries, considering them the precursors 
of civilization. Revuede Paris, July. 

The Homes of English Statesmen. 

Mr. Frederick J. Dolan lets us_ look, 
through his eyes, at the beautiful homes 
and grounds of Mr. Arthur Balfour and Sir 
William M4Harcourt. Cassell’s Magazine, 
July. 

Gladstone at Eighty-six. 

A brilliant article by the famous journalist 
W. T. Stead, who seeks to point out for 
mankind the secrets of Mr. Gladstone’s long 
life and greatness. McClures, August. 
Man-Making and Verse-Making. 

Some sound advice by William E. Glad- 
stone on how to mold the right kind of men, 
and a warning against writing second-rate 
poetry. New Review, July. 

South Africa’s Native Races. 

In view of the recent events which have 
turned the eye of the world upon South 
Africa, Olive Schreiner writes entertaining- 
ly about the racial origin of its present in- 
habitants. They are the product of three 
peoples. The Hottentot, the Bushman and 
the Bantu. Fortnightly, July. 


The Mission of the Sanitarium. 

Professor Marion Talbot declares that the 
Sanitarium has enlarged its scope during 
the past few years, and that its present 
mission is to assist man to the highest wel- 
fare not only of his physical being, but of 
his mental and moral nature as_ well. 
American Journal of Sociology. 

The Autobiography of a Savage. 

The beginning of the life story of a Sou- 
danese soldier dictated in Arabic to an Eng- 
lish military officer. This article describes 
his experiences as savage, slave and soldier. 
Cornhill Magazine, July. 
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Viceroy Li Hung Chang. 

The Hon. J. W. Foster, ex-secretary of 
State, who recently assisted in China’s ne- 
gotiations with Japan, in the course of a 
character sketch of the famous oriental 
statesman, narrates many of his notable 
achievements. Century, August. 

The University of the Future, 

President Daniel C. Gilman traces the 
changes that have taken place in our col- 
leges and universities during the last few 
decades and urges the university of the 
twentieth century to aim at superiority in 
some one department and not to attempt to 
excel in all. Alantic Monthly, August. 
The Beautiful City of Cleveland 

An historical and descriptive article om 
the city which is world-famous for its beau- 
tiful streets. It has today 300,000 inhabit- 
ants and is scattered over ten miles along 
the lake and five miles inland. New Eng- 
land Magazine, August. 

Choosing a Career. 

An article packed full of wise advice by 

Charles H. Parkhurst. He makes this choice 


second only to the selection of a life part- 


ner. He urges to look long, and wait long, 
and think long before one makes a final 
choice. He even advises one to drift into 
his life work rather than to actually select 
it. Ladies’ Home Journal, August. 

William Jennings Bryan. 

A character sketch of the democratic 
nominee, tracing his romantic career from 
jplow to president. Review of Reviews, 
August. 

The Value of a Change of Air. 

Dr. Louis Robinson says that a change of 
air, if only from one part of a city to 
another is nearly always beneficial to one’s 
health. He then seeks the explantion and 
finds it in the nomadic habits of our re- 
mote ancestors. The National 
July. 


Review, 


A New Polar Expedition, 

A plea for a system of continuous polar 
exploration from Jones Sound as the basis 
of operations. By Robert Stein, of the 
United States Geological Survey, who ex- 
pects to make a trip inaugurating the 
scheme in 1897. Popular Science Monthly, 
July. 





